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““Asphalt tile takes 
hard use best!// 


“Maybe our floor doesn’t have to take heavy 
traffic every day, but we have real crowds in 
here every time a new model comes out. 

“Think of the beating our Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile takes in other ways. A jack slams 
down on it, or a box of parts is dropped. If 
a tile is damaged, it’s easy to replace. Listen, 
I looked at a lot of different floors before I 
decided on this Greaseproof Asphalt Tile of 
Armstrong’s. None of them had as much to 
offer at such a low price. 

‘The boys in our shop never wipe their feet 
before they traipse through the showroom, 
either. But Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is easy to 
clean. Our floor comes up slick as a chrome 
bumper with just ordinary washing and waxing.” 


WE MAKE BOTH FLOORS, so we should be able to settle 
this argument. But it isn’t easy to do. Under certain 
conditions, Armstrong’s Linoleum will stand up better. 
In other cases, Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile will give better 
service. Cost, styling, and other factors should be con- 
sidered, too. The choice depends on your needs. 
Armstrong's Asphalt Tile usually costs a little less—and 
its tile form permits unusual freedom in designing. How- 
ever, Armstrong’s Linoleum is often preferred for rich 
custom-floor styling. Linoleum is quieter underfoot and 
takes heavier loads without denting. If your subfloor is 
concrete in contact with the ground, asphalt tile is neces- 
sary to withstand the effects of alkaline moisture. Where 
grease and oil may drop on the floor, you'll get best 
results with Armstrong’s Greaseproof Asphalt Tile. 











‘‘Linoleum takes 
hard use best! /’ | 


“Don’t think this linoleum floor of ours has | 
an easy time of it. Besides all the wear it gets 
from customers in our store, we’re constantly 
moving refrigerators and ranges into and out of 
the showroom. Those things are heavy, so we 
need a floor that won’t mark up easily. 


‘““The smooth surface of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
makes it a cinch to move things around. Clean 
it up and wax it once in a while, and it stays 
as bright as new. 


‘*This is the third time our store’s been remod- 
eled since we started in business in 1923. We’ve 
used Armstrong’s Linoleum each time. We don’t 
think it can be beat for wear and good looks.” 


To help you decide which floor is better for your 
needs, here’s what we suggest: Drop us a card and 
we'll send you two booklets—one about Armstrong’s 
Linoleum, another about our Asphalt Tile. To com- 
pare samples or actual floors in your locality, see 
your Armstrong flooring contractor. Write Armstrong 
Cork Company, 4901 Charlotte St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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A freight train that swims 





A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HAT long platform carrying a road- 

bed and tracks can take engines 
and twenty or more freight cars across 
the Detroit river. The four propellers 
driving it are each 10 feet wide on 
shafts nearly a foot thick. 

Vessels like this used to have all kinds 
of trouble with bearings and propeller 
shafts. They stirred up clouds of sand 
and sharp particles from the river bot- 
tom that got into the bearings, wore 
down both bearings and shafts in a few 
months. Replacing them was a major 


operation, cost a lot of money and days 
of lost time. 


B. F.Goodrich men had developed a 
rubber bearing and a compound of soft 
rubber that takes the weight of the 
largest shafts in any ships built. Today 
it is used even in the biggest battleships. 
Sharp sand particles can’t cut it and 
don’t grind the shaft because they can 
sink into the soft rubber. In the Pere 
Marquette 12, above, there are four 
BFG bearings, one for each shaft. 
They'll last many times as long as the 


Photo courtesy Pere Marquette Railway 





ordinary hard-surfaced kind. In some 
kinds of service they have outlasted 
others by more than 15 to 1. 

Product improvement like this goes 
on constantly at B. F.Goodrich. If you 
buy or use any rubber products — belt- 
ing, hose or other industrial goods, don’t 
be satisfied that anything you use is the 
best to be had until you find out what 
BFG may have done recently to im- 
prove it. The B.F.Goodrich Co., In- 
dustrial Products Division, Akron, O. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 








“PROTECTING THE AMERICAN 





Pioneers fought for it...You can buy it! 


ECURITY — for our homes, our families, ourselves — that is what men 
have always wanted most. 


To the — security meant actual physical safety — protection from 
hostile Indians, resentful of the white man who dared to homestead on 
their hunting grounds. 


Today, there are other threats to the peace and security of the family 
. .. but most of them can be thwarted by life insurance. In case of your 
death, life insurance can: 


Keep your home in the family with mortgage retirement insurance... 
Feed and clothe and educate your children... 
Keep your widow's declining years reasonably free from money worries. 


On‘ the other hand, if all goes well with you, the same life insurance 
can bring comfort and happiness to your own retirement years. 


Have you heard about “YOUR PLAN FOR SECURITY”? This is a new 
service offered by your local National Life representative. It will give you 
a clear and accurate picture of your family’s financial needs over the years 
to come. A post card will bring you the details on how you can get this 
helpful new family service. No obligation, of course. 


“See your National Life underwriter at least once a year” 
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NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Compan ay 


‘ HOME OFFICE— MONTPELIER 


VERMONT 





SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 


FOUNDED 1850 A MUTUAL COMPANY: OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
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LETTERS 
Headwork 


I want to congratulate your Medicine de- 
partment ( Newsweek, Jan. 10) on its illumi- 
nating piece on the Socialistic utopia in 
Britain, which offers a wig-cleaning service 
every two months. Before long the British 
will probably simplify it as the Russians 
have done—they clean wigs free in the 
U.S.S.R. too, providing you send the head 
along with it. 

BRENDAN CARROLL 

New York City 


>... My brother says that when the Na- 
tional Health Act struck the British dentists, 
there was weeping and wailing and national- 
ization of teeth. 
RoBERT WITHINGTON 
Northampton, Mass. 


Scrambled Networks 


I was delighted that you caught the 
portent of our documentary, “The Berlin 
Story” (Newsweek, Jan. 17). 

However, we are very proud of the work 
of our public-affairs vice president, Robert 
Saudek, and were rather astounded at the 
arbitrary manner in which NEwswEek sum- 
marily moved him from the American Broad- 
casting Co. to the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. We would appreciate greatly if by 
some feat of legerdemain you could whisk 
Saudek back. 

Ear” MULLIN 
ABC Publicity Manager 
New York City 


Also astounded by the earlier legerdemain 
of a linotypist and a proofreader, NEwswEEK 
hereby returns Mr. Saudek to ABC, 


Mitzi, Nazi Communist 


. .. When I looked at the picture on page 
48 (Newsweek, Oct. 18, 1948) I immedi- 
ately spotted, among the German women in 
the Volkspolizei, Mitzi, who had been my 
housemaid in Holland in 1939-40. Early in 
1940 she left me in order to avail herself of 
Hitler’s invitation to all German and Aus- 
trian housemaids to return to the Fatherland 
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‘| VELEPHONE LINEMEN have the traditional 
Bell System spirit of service that aims to 
“get the message through.” They also have what 


it takes in the way of equipment and supplies. 


Their wires, cables, poles, tools and count- 
less other things are provided by Western 
\ Electric—maker or supplier of practically every- 
oy thing used in your telephone service. We carry 
stocks of 31,000 different items to help all Bell 
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t They have what it takes 


telephone people, not only to do their daily 
job of maintaining and expanding telephone 


facilities but also to meet sudden emergencies. 


e Western Electric has been a part of the Bell 
System for many, many years—ever since 1882. 
Our people share in the System’s spirit of 
service. We, too, are always ready to answer the 
unexpected hurry call—to help “get the message 


through” for you. 





The “Bottle Bacillus” 
Pityrosporum ovale 


Flakes? 
Scales? 
Germs? 


F YOU'RE USING a whisk-broom to get 

after those embarrassing telltale flakes 
of the infectious type of Suda you're 
fighting a losing battle. 

There’s a better way . . . a tested way 
. . . that has helped countless men back 
to better scalp health. 

It's Listerine Antiseptic and massage 
used regularly. It treats infectious dan- 
druff as an infection should be treated ... 
with germ-killing action. 


Flakes? Scales? Listerine Antiseptic Quick! 


If you have the slightest evidence of this 
condition—flakes, scales, or germs—start 
with Listerine Antiseptic now! Douse it 
full strength on the scalp, and follow 
with persistent and vigorous fingertip 
massage. 

As Listerine Antiseptic spreads over 
the scalp it kills literally millions of scalp 
germs, including the “bottle bacillus ”’(P. 
ovale). This stubborn invader is a caus- 
ative agent of infectious dandruff in the 


P.S. Have you tried the new Listerine Tooth Paste, the Minty 3-way Prescription for your Teeth? 
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opinion of many noted dermatologists. 


Quick Results! 


You will be delighted to see how quickly 
ugly flakes and scales begin to disappear, 
how readily itching is alleviated. Your 
scalp feels so clean, so cool, so healthy. 

Remember, in clinical tests twice-a-day 
use of Listerine Antiseptic brought 
marked improvement within a month to 
76% of dandruff sufferers. 

Incidentally, Listerine Antiseptic is the 
same antiseptic that has been famous for 
over 60 years in the field of oral hygiene. 


lWeectious DANORUFF? 


LISTERINE 
ANTISEPTIC 
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How many unrepentant Mitzis... 


. . . On May 10, 1940, when German para- 
chutists descended on Holland, she and many 
sister housemaids were among them, direct- 
ing the parachutists to those Dutch families 
who were sympathetic to the Nazi cause. 
Mitzi typifies the millions . . . I have re- 
cently had an opportunity of seeing behind 
the Iron Curtain. During the Nazi years they 
were loudest in heiling Hitler, and today 
.. . they are at the forefront of Communist 
processions and lift their voices highest when 
singing the Internationale . When the r 
Russian invasion of Bizonia starts, Mitzi will 
be in the vanguard to betray her own people. 





L. vaAN VAAL 
Rome | 


Where’s the Fire? 


In your issue of Dec. 27, 1948, you have a 
picture of some so-called lifelike dummies 
that appear in the gutter after a $750,000 
fire in Ottawa’s business district . . . There 
was no such fire here in the last few weeks. 


ArTHuR S. Harpy 
Ottawa 


>... There was no such fire here nor are 
there any parking meters as shown in your 
picture. 


C. E. M. GresLey 
Ottawa 


The fire was in Windsor. An Acme News 
Pictures caption writer scrambled the cities; 
NEwsweEEK unscrambled them too late to 
catch the entire press run. 4 


Austrian Protest 


Your issue of Dec. 27, 1948, carries an 
article accusing the Austrian Government of 
political blackmail on the grounds of al- 
legedly having raised the caloric value of 
the daily food ration without prior consulta- 
tion with the ECA authorities. I think News- 
WEEK was not fully informed on what really 
happened. 

After detailed discussions between the 
Austrian authorities and ECA, a program 
was worked out by ECA for Austria’s food 
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. are waiting for Russia’s Tag? 





supplies for 1948-49 under ERP. In a press 
conference on Dec. 6, 1948, the Austrian 
Minister of Food stated that, in his opinion, 
an increase from 2,100 calories to 2,150 
calories might be possible on the basis of the 
ECA program and that, therefore, he would 
propose such an increase to the competent 
authorities. There can be no question of ex- 
tra supplies to be squeezed out of ECA 
under political pressure, the question being 
only whether the 1948-49 program would 
permit a raise in the daily ration. I feel, 
therefore, that your accusation of political | 
blackmail is not justified . . . 
Joser A. SCHOENER 
Chargé d’Affaires 
Austrian Legation 
Washington, D.C. 


NEWSWEEK’s exact statement was: “Some 
ECA officials regard this as outright black- 
mail . . .” A number of key ECA officials 
did and still do regard it as such. 


Chinese Capital 

May I give a correction on the article 
“China: Doom in the Winds of Winter” 
(Newsweek, Dec. 27, 1948)? Nanking was 
established as a new Chinese capital in 1927, 
wet S051... 

ROMAN LEE 

Eugene, Ore. 

Most American and Chinese sources say 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen moved the capital to. Nan- 
king in late 1911 just before he officially 
became President of the provisional govern- 
ment. 


Icecap Survivors 

The population on that icecap in Green- 
land due to the C-47 accident worries me. 
Various numbers seem to have been rescued 
on Dec. 28. You try thirteen . 


JaMEs B,. Persons 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Newsweek's thirteen was based on the 
official announcement. The Air .Force cor- 
rected this to twelve too late to catch News- 
WEEK'S press run. 
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Know-how makes them Better! 


Bigger! Softer! Safer! Smoother-riding! 
The New Kelly Super Flex takes the worry 
out of driving. 

Jammed city streets, fast parkway traf- 
fic, bumpy country lanes—you’ll thrill to 
the way this revolutionary new Kelly holds 
the road. That extra soft Super Flex cush- 
ion of air literally swallows shock. And 
that Armorubber tread with hundreds of 








THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO, 


deep-cut cross slots in the tread ribs insure 
quick, sure straight-line stops when you 
step on the brakes. 

With most prices soaring, it’s a real 
break to know that dependable tire service 
costs you less per mile than ever before. 

Depend on Kellys for worry-free driv- 
ing. And go to your Kelly Dealer for 
expert tire service “know-how.” 





CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 








The Policy Back of the Policy—Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests our first consideration 


N the sheltering circle of mother’s arms, a child first knows 

protection . . . As he grows beyond babyhood he puts 

his trust in the security of the home . . . which you have the 
power to safeguard through insurance. 

Be certain of protecting those precious surroundings 
against loss by fire and other hazards. Learn the fire preven- 
tion rules. Then, get the advice of your Hardware Mutuals 
representative on fire and extended coverage insurance for 
your home—or other properties. He'll explain how to get 


the right protection to fit your needs . . . in line with today’s 
replacement costs. The policy back of the policy stands for good 
management . . . financial stability . . . prompt, fair claim 
handling . . . nationwide day and night service . . . dividend 
savings every year since organization. 
Phone Western Union 

It’s easy to get acquainted! Simply cal] Western Union by num- 
ber, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd like the name and 
address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for:your AUTOMOBILE... HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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‘or Your !ntormation 


DIMES AND DOLLARS: During 1948 more than 25,000 
Americans were stricken with infantile paralysis. It was the 
second worst year the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis has re- 
ported since its establishment in 
1938. Because of the disease’s sever- 
ity, the foundation and its many 
chapters spent $17,000,000. To fur- 
nish treatment, and also provide 
funds for research, the foundation 
conducts an annual “March of Dimes” 
drive. NEWSWEEK once again calls its 
readers’ attention to the current cam- 
paign to raise $30,000,000 for con- 
tinued care for the present and 
future victims of the dread disease. 
The foundation welcomes dimes, 
but NEWSWEEX reader dollars will be even more welcome. 


SY ae) 


FIGHT 


INFANTILE 


PARALYSIS 





ASIATIC DILEMMAS: “It would take a miracle to accom- 
plish present American purposes in China . . . The Chinese 
Communists, pivoting on the struggle of China’s peasants 
to better their lot, are able to function in China as an im- 
mense lever in the service of Russian imperialism.” That 
was the conclusion of NEwsweex’s Special Projects editor, 
Harold Isaacs, a former Far Eastern correspondent, when 
he reported on the “Blind Alley in China” in the Dec. 8, 
1947, issue of Newsweek. That miracle never materialized, 
and Isaacs is now en route to Southeast Asian trouble spots 
to report firsthand what the United States may be able to 
salvage from the onrush of Communism. 


BULLETS FOR BALLOTS: Since last October a number of 
South American nations have been shaken by revolt and 
political unrest. On page 38 Latin American Affairs Editor 
Harry Murkland outlines the basic causes and significance 
of conditions below the border which have our State De- 
partment gravely concerned. 


MEMO TO THE MOBILE REGISTER: You and we seem to 
share a jinx. We published excerpts from your telegram 
protesting Newsweek's report that you omitted from one 
edition the story of a white man’s conviction for raping a 
Negro woman. You didn’t like our excerpts, so we pub- 
lished your follow-up letter. Now we find some mechanical 
gremlin dropped a line from that letter! It was all meant to 
say simply that The Mobile Register did front-page the 
news in both late editions after the news broke, and re- 
printed it in the missed edition next day. The confusion 
arose because you label all editions “Final.” For your sake, 
that of our readers, and ourselves, we hope this winds it up. 


THE COVER: Harry S. Truman’s inauguration marks the 
beginning of a new era in American life. No longer merely 
the inheritor of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s New Deal, Mr. Truman, at last 
President in his own right, has set 
about fashioning his own program. 
He himself has described it as a “Fair 
Deal”; others have used the phrase 
“insurance state” to describe the goal 
toward which he is attempting to 
steer the country. A description of 
the course Mr. Truman is taking and 
an analysis of his personal plans begins on page 15. (Harris 


& Ewing photo). 
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Tilt CORE OF TOO MUCH MONEY / 


(A SLIGHTLY TALL TALE) 


We saved him so much money 
He couldn't even fold it... 
He hired 40 trucks 

And they couldn't even hold it! 
He cried, “Since you cured 
Our production ills 

Even my dollars have 

Little dollar bills!... 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


... the first American liability insurance company | 


©) 1949, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


*‘With all the mink coats 


My poor wife has got... 

She wears 5 at a time 

Which is Ritzy, but hot! 

If you save me more dough, 
I'll burst into tears. 

You've saved me so much now 
It comes out of my ears!” 





Ly Mr Friendly 


Maybe we've stretched a point... But 
honestly, we can show business after busi- 
ness, big and small, where American Mutual 
has reduced accidents and premium rates 
to way below the average for the field! 


When you figure we still give you the chance 
to save 20% through dividends, we're only 
exaggerating slightly when we say you'll 
save so much you'll hire people to spend it! 





The biggest extra in insurance...that’s I.E. Loss Control,* 
a special service, at no extra charge with every industrial 
policy. Ask your American Mutual man to show you the 
“40 Convincing Cases.” Write for free copy of ‘The All- 
American Plan for Business” or “‘The All-American Plan for 
the Home.”’ American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept. 
A-90, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in 
principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 





























What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Top State Department officials have 
een alerted to head off anticipated lob- 
bying by Foreign Service career men 
against the long-awaited reorganization 
of the department . .. Dean Acheson, one 
of the originators of the Marshall plan, is 
convinced it will have to be continued in 
some form beyond 1952, when it’s offi- 
cially scheduled to end . . . Elimination 
of 24 hospital projects, recently an- 
nounced by Veterans Administrator Gray, 
is heading for trouble. Congressmen from 
districts affected by the cutback are band- 
ing together to appropriate the money, 
regardless of Gray’s recommendations ... 
Lamar Caudle, the Assistant. Attorney 
General in charge of the Tax Division, is 
planning to resign soon to return to North 
Carolina to run for the Senate seat now 
occupied by Senator Hoey. 


Seramble for Interior Job 

A behind-the-scenes tug of war is being 
fought over the Interior Secretaryship. 
The three contenders are Secretary Krug, 
whose fight to keep the job is supported 
by his former Cabinet colleague, Senator 
Anderson of New Mexico; Under Secre- 
tary Oscar Chapman, who has the sup- 
port of a bloc of Western senators, and 
Mon Wallgren, defeated in his bid for 
reelection as governor of Washington 
and promised a top Federal job by his 
good friend Truman. The White House 
has considered shifting both Krug and 
Chapman to other posts in order to clear 
the way for Wallgren. Chapman has been 
offered the ambassadorship to the Philip- 
pines, and an important job in the Mar- 
shall-plan operation has been debated 
for Krug. An alternative is to make 
Wallgren chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission, a plan backed by Northwestern 
and Alaskan shipping interests. 


Labor Jealousy 

One of Truman’s trickiest postelection 
problems is how to distribute victory 
awards among AFL and CIO campaign 
leaders without arousing jealousies. Key 
man in the intramural competition is 
John W. Gibson, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, a former Michigan CIO official. 
Friends think his campaign work in 
Michigan entitles him to the Under Sec- 
retaryship. By way of appeasing the AFL, 
which wants the job for one of its own, 
the President will name George M. Har- 
rison, head of the AFL Railway Clerks 
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union and head of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee’s labor division, to a 
top diplomatic post. If the AFL still balks 
at Gibson, he too may take a diplomatic 
post and the Under Secretaryship will go 
to a man not affiliated with a union. 


The Publicity War 

Air Force men have a new maneuver in 
the public-relations cold war with the 
Navy. They have quietly spread the word 
among influential congressmen that the 
Navy’s public-relations unit is badly over- 
staffed and could stand some trimming. 
The Air Force claim is that the Navy has 
200 people grinding out propaganda in 
Washington—as against a mere twenty for 
the Air Force. 


Truman on Patronage 

The President will make some South- 
ern senators and representatives squirm 
over patronage. He won't say no, when 
those who welshed on the Truman- 
Barkley ticket select their candidates 
for Federal judgeships, district-attorney 
posts, and other jobs. What the congress- 
men themselves did during the campaign 
will be largely ignored. But each recom- 
mended candidate will have to prove that 
he was loyal to the Democratic ticket to 
get an appointment. Some of the South- 
ern legislators will have a hard time find- 
ing any deserving political friends who 
can clear the rigid screening of National 
Chairman McGrath. 


Trivia 

Tempers were frayed in some govern- 
ment offices fronting on the route of the 
inaugural parade. Small-fry workers have 
been denied use of their own desks so 
that top-ranking bureaucrats could have 
a front-row view . . . Former Rep. Carter 
Manasco of Alabama, defeated in the 
primary, is staying on Capitol Hill as a 
lobbyist for textile, lumber, and other 
interests . . . Former Rep. Clarence Lea 
of California also will stay in Washington 
as a lobbyist for transportation interests. 
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Trends Abroad 

Foreign Minister Sforza of Italy is 
making discreet approaches to Marshal 
Tito. Three sets of Italian-Yugoslav ne- 
gotiations on technical matters now are 
under way in Belgrade, and Sforza also 
is trying to contact the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment for the sake of a neighborly rap- 
prochement. He privately expresses con- 
fidence in the outcome . . . France too is 
about to negotiate a trade agreement 
with Tito, following the agreements al- 


ready concluded by Britain and Belgium 
with Yugoslavia . . . Insiders now believe 
Prime Minister Attlee has decided against 
extensive changes in his Cabinet . . . 
The French Foreign Office is deeply 
disturbed by reports that the Rumanian 
Government is deliberately harassing 
Western envoys, including French Min- 
ister Charpentier. Paris officials are con- 
vinced that Foreign Minister Ana Pauker 
wants Western diplomats withdrawn . . 
If Britain’s record 1948 steel production 
is continued during the first six months 
of 1949, the British hope to end the 
steel shortage for manufacturing in- 
dustries. 


Nationalizing H.M.S. Pinafore 
Some British music lovers are agitating 
for a law to nationalize the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas. They want to prohibit 
jazzed or “modernized” versions in Brit- 
ain after the copyrights expire—next year 
on the music and in 1961 on the lyrics. 


Red Line in Italy 

The Kremlin has ordered Italian Com- 
munists to go on the defensive, except 
for minor tactical operations, and appar- 
ently has cut down funds to party head- 
quarters in Rome. Moscow seems to be- 
lieve that: (1) France offers a more vul- 
nerable target for Communist methods 
than does Italy, where the De Gasperi 
government is so strong that it probably 
could govern fairly effectively on its own, 
even if all other parties should unite 
against it. (2) The leading elements of 
the North Italian comrades are among 
the elite of European Communists out- 
side the Iron Curtain and should not be 
squandered in premature adventures hav- 
ing little chance of success. 


Czech Turnabout 

Czechoslovakia has informed United 
Nations Secretary Trygve Lie that 25 of 
the 29 Czechoslovak employes of the UN 
Secretariat who had been sponsored by 
the previous Prague government now are 
regarded as disloyal and should be dis- 
missed. Lie turned down the request and 
is keeping an eye on the four employes 
who are approved by the Czech Com- 
munist government. 


Greece and Turkey 

Some prominent Marshall-plan officials 
believe that Greece and Turkey should 
be eliminated from the ECA program 
and their needs treated separately. These 
officials say that the dollar deficits of the 
two, countries, which require military 
rather than economic aid, will remain for 
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a long time and will tend to give the 
American public a distorted picture of 
the effectiveness of the European program 
as a whole. 


Foreign Notes 

George Kennan, director of the Policy 
Planning Staff in the State Department, 
will soon visit Western European, and 
Scandinavian countries to gather up-to- 
date information before the North At- 
lantic security pact is put into final form 
.. . Count Dino Grandi, onetime Italian 
Foreign Minister under Mussolini, now is 
practicing law in Sao Paulo, Brazil, where 
he commutes daily to his office by bus. 
After breaking with Mussolini and leading 
the wartime revolt against him, Grandi 
fled Italy to escape Nazi vengeance .. . 
The name of the Greek guerrilla General 
Markos has disappeared from rebel com- 
muniqués, It’s replaced by the name 
Goudas, pseudonym of an Athens painter, 
G. Vrondinios . . . Expect Penang, the 
rich island off Malaya, to ask to quit the 
revolt-ridden Malay Federation and apply 
for status as a British crown colony. 
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Fourth-Round Wages 

President Walter Reuther’s 1949 con- 
tract program for the CIO United Auto- 
mobile Workers, giving top priority to 
social-security demands, is a_ tip-off. 
Mass-production industries expect that 
“fourth-round” negotiations this spring 
will be fought out over long-range wel- 
fare plans rather than wages. CIO 
President Murray already is engaged in 
quiet conferences with the U.S. Steel 
Corp. on pension and other insurance 
benefits for steelworkers. His research 
staff is drafting statistical arguments for 
other unions. Some employers, however, 
may find it cheaper in the long run to 
buy off welfare negotiators with immedi- 
ate pay boosts. 


Farm-Support Controversy 

Don’t expect an early decision on 
whether the Administration will plug for 
a flexible farm price-support program, as 
provided in the new Hope-Aiken Act, or 
a straight 90% of parity policy. Secretary 
Brannan wants to let the issue simmer 
for a while. Reason: various farm inter- 
ests as well as Congressional groups are 
split on the question. Low-cost, large- 
scale Midwest corn growers fear that 
high ‘fixed supports will encourage new 
producers in other regions. But Southern 
cotton farmers want a high, rigid system. 
And California’s low-cost cotton growers 
favor the sliding scale. Although Admin- 
istration farm advisers lean toward the 
flexible program, Truman, conscious of 
his political debt to the farmers, wants to 
determine carefully how the prevailing 
farm sentiment runs. Also on the fire is 
the matter of acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas. Probable outcome is a 
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compromise granting some higher fixed 
supports in order to make production re- 
strictions more palatable. 


Treasury Surplus 

Most financial experts now are con- 
vinced that the Treasury will have a sur- 
plus rather than a deficit—as forecast by 
Truman—at the end of the current fiscal 
year. Some estimates are as high as 
$2,000,000,000. Extent of the surplus 
will depend on how well business and 
incomes hold up during the first six 
months of 1949. 


Aviation Notes 

Air Force medical men are trying to 
cope with a new phenomenon, the “blue- 
out.” It’s caused by atmospheric condi- 
tions at about 50,000 feet, where fliers 
moving at jet speed are unable to focus 
their vision on another plane or target . . . 
Behind the recent AF move in cutting 
back orders for jet bombers and other 
new-type planes to buy more Consoli- 
dated Vultee B-36s is the development of 
a method to give the big bombers a burst 
of speed when needed. Four Allison J-33 
jet engines will be added to the six 
conventional Pratt & Whitney engines 
.. . Travel to Florida, the usual winter 
bonanza for the airlines, has been dis- 
appointing so far this season . . . Although 
the airlines raised fares 10% last fall, 
statisticians figure the revenue increase is 
averaging only 2.4% because of the rash 
of new family-fare plans, round-trip dis- 
counts, and other travel stimulators . . . 
The RFC may help finance Floyd B. 
Odlum’s new company which will buy 
new aircraft and lease them to the airlines. 


Business Footnotes 

Commerce Secretary Sawyer has made 
speaking plans for several months on the 
assumption that he will continue in his 
present post. He’s asked his Assistant 
Secretary for Aviation John Alison, to de- 
lay his resignation . . . Maritime Com- 
mission officials think that the last con- 
tract details for the new U.S. superliner 
can be ironed out within a few weeks and 
the keel laid in the spring . . . The give- 
away fever has caught organized labor. 
Some UMW locals entice members to 
membership meetings by raffling prizes. 
If the member whose name is picked out 
of the hat isn’t there, the prize swells the 
kitty for the next time . . . Home-building 
costs are beginning to level off after 
rising 42% since 1946 . . . Congress will 
consider reducing Panama Canal tolls. 
Shipowners want the rate of 90 cents a 
ton lowered to 50 or 60 cents. They also 
want government-owned ships to pay toll. 
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Movie Notes 

Actor Charles Bickford is trying to 
get Ernest Hemingway’s consent to make 
a film based on the writer’s life. Besides 


being producer, Bickford would play the 
title role . . . Most top-drawer film execu- 
tives whose salaries make headlines every 
year have taken voluntary cuts for 1949. 
They're worried about the continued 
drop in box-office returns . . . Mary Pick- 
ferd plans to produce a remake in Italy 
of the George Eliot classic “Romola.” 
Ronald Colman and Lillian Gish starred 
in the 1924 version . . . The recent unu- 
sual snowfall in Hollywood caused a siz- 
able loss to studios by upsetting outdoor 
production schedules , . . Moviegoers soon 
will see a number of short public-rela- 
tions pictures produced by the film indus- 
try. The aim is to counteract the bad pub- 
licity some Hollywood stars have been 
stirring up. Titled “The Movies and You,” 
the series will take fans behind the 
scenes to show how movies are made .. . 
M-G-M plans a biographical musical film 
about composer Rudolf Friml. 


Radio Lines 

Al Jolson, Eddie Cantor, and other NBC 
stars may demand that the network re- 
cord their shows in advance rather than 
put them on “live.” They point to the 
great improvement in the Bing Crosby 
and Groucho Marx programs on ABC, 
which are recorded on tape and edited 
just like a movie film . . . Truth or Con- 
sequences will probably discontinue 
guessing contests after the “Whispering 
Woman” winds up. The Post Office takes 
a dim view of such letter-writing stunts, 
claiming they encourage lotteries . 
NBC’s intensive search for comics to re- 
pair its Sunday-night line-up has so far 
yiclded only Jerry Lewis and Dean Mar- 
tin. And the network isn’t completely sold 
on them . . . By next fall two of radio’s 
oldest musical shows, Manhattan Merry- 
Go-Round and the American Album of 
Familiar Music, probably will be off the 
air or radically changed. 


Book Notes 

“Their Finest Hour,” the second vol- 
ume of Winston Churchill’s “The Second 
World War,” will be published early in 
April . . . Gen. George C. Marshall is 
turning down all requests that he write 
his memoirs. He says he'll do no writing 
at all . . . John Gunther is completing a 
new book, “Behind the Curtain,” a dis- 
cussion of the Russian satellite countries 
. .. A book about the Whittaker Cham- 
bers spy disclosures will appear this 
spring under the title “Seeds of Trea- 
son.” It’s being written by Victor Lasky 
of The New York World-Telegram and 
Ralph de Toledano, a NEwsweEex assist- 
ant editor . . . The fourth volume of Sean 
O’Casey’s autobiography, “Inishfallen, 
Fare Thee Well,” will be out next month. 
It covers the playwright’s early days in 
Ireland . . . Civil Aeronautics Board mem- 
ber Josh Lee is the author of a book of 
verse titled “The Battle of Cognac and 
Other Soldier Rhymes.” 
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Would you work just for a tip? 


AITERS aren’t very happy about it if 
they don’t get a tip of at least 10%. 
Corporations don’t do as well as waiters. 

In 1947 corporations earned only 5.6% on their 
total sales. Out of that 5.6% had to come money 
to improve the business (or soon there wouldn’t 
be any) and cash to carry over hard times and, 
out of any money left;dividends to stockholders 
without which there would be no company at all. 

Fortunately for American workmen, there is a 
growing group of labor leaders who realize they 


can best serve workers by helping corporations 





Operate at a profit. They know that only the 
profitable concern can provide more and better 
jobs, by investing in better equipment. Better 
equipment helps workmen produce more effi- 
ciently at lower costs. Lower costs broaden 
markets, make workers’ jobs more secure, make 


the workmen worth more. 


Where you see profits, you can be pretty sure 
there are intelligent workmen and managers 
working together. Where there are no profits, 
there is no hope nor future for workmen nor 


managers ... there will soon be no company. 


/ WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> Congress is even more New Dealish than it appeared im- 
mediately after the election. Most of the new congressmen are 
intense believers in the “welfare-state” philosophy. 

Truman’s welfare and civil-liberties programs probably will get 
by the House only slightly altered. Leaders are surprised at 
the extent of support for them. 

The Senate is more moderate and probably will stop some of 
the House bills. But it too will go farther down the Truman 
line than was originally thought. 


> Some of the measures hitherto believed to have a slight 
chance now seem to have a fair chance. Among them: 

Fair employment practices: A bill forbidding discrimination 
in employment probably can be jammed through the House. 
Its fate in the Senate is uncertain but not hopeless, in spite of 
violent Southern opposition. 


A 75-cent minimum wage: Opposition is less determined, even 
among Southerners, than generally expected. The fight will be 
over exemptions rather than the 75-cent figure. 


> Truman’s economic program—particularly his tax plan—has 
less support than his welfare and civil-rights measures. 
Higher taxes are a certainty. But there is great uncertainty 
about the kind of increases. 

Most of the new revenue will be taken out of corporations, 
either in the form of increased income taxes or a mild excess- 
profits tax or a combination of both. 

Sentiment for an excess-profits tax persists in some quarters in 
spite of strong opposition. Corporations which would escape 
this tax altogether naturally would prefer it to a big increase 
in the regular tax rate. 


> Present individual income-tax rates may not be changed at 
all if the committees can find some way of squeezing as much 
as $2,500,000,000 of new revenue out of corporations. 


Congress is unlikely to reach down to $6,000 incomes, as 
proposed by the President, in any case. It probably won't im- 
pose increases below the $16,000 level. 

Committees will take their time about writing new revenue 
legislation. They won't present their bills or even make firm 
decisions until the March 15 returns are in, giving them some 
idea about this year’s collections. 


> A group of liberal senators in both parties is challenging 
the leadership’s tentative decision to postpone changing Sen- 
ate rules on filibusters. 


An early showdown on the issue is favored by this group to 
facilitate the work of the session and guarantee action on the 
civil-liberties bill in the upper branch. 

The issue probably will be fought out in the steering com- 
mittee before the end of this month. Barkley and some of his 
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associates still favor procrastination on the theory that party 
harmony should be preserved as long as possible. 

Hearings on proposed rules changes will start late this month. 
Whether they are dragged out or ended quickly will depend 
upon the steering committee’s final decision. 


> Truman’s defense budget will be formally supported by all 
service chiefs at Congressional hearings. But there will be 
some fast informal footwork to alter the allocations. 


The Air Force may suggest that the Navy take over some of 
the Army ground-support functions the USAF now performs, 
thus leaving itself free to concentrate on long-range bombers. 


Chances of an increase in the over-all defense budget appear 
to be lessening. But another Soviet-inspired crisis in Berlin ot 
elsewhere could revive them. 


> Marshall-plan appropriations for the next fiscal year prob- 
ably will get through Congress in about the sum ($4,300,- 
000,000) recommended by Truman. But it may be a pain- 
ful process. 


Weakening of bipartisanship in foreign policy, the relative 
quiescence of the Russians, and a dawning realization that 
Europe won't be self-sufficient by 1952 will all tend to in- 
crease Congressional reluctance about foreign aid. 

New tax demands also will strengthen the opposition to for- 
eign spending, particularly as the proposed ECA appropri- 


ations are about the same sum that Truman demands in new 
taxes. 


> Labor’s arguments for outright repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
law and reinstatement of the old Wagner Act as a prerequisite 
to consideration of new labor legislation aren’t convincing to 
some Congressional leaders. 


Even labor sympathizers are skeptical about this procedure. 
They still doubt whether labor can drum up the votes to put 
through a repealer unless some of the features of the Taft- 
Hartley law are approved at the same time. 


Their reasoning: Too many old legislators who voted for the 
Taft-Hartley law in the last Congress will refuse to reverse 
themselves unless their faces are saved by a partial restoration 
of the law. 


Labor favors the two-package procedure, realizing that amend- 
ments will be easier to beat after the Wagner Act has been 
restored. 


> The Vinson mission to Moscow is not dead yet. The Presi- 
dent may send a special emissary to the Kremlin for an ex- 
ploratory discussion of East-West issues sometime this year. 


But this time it won't be done without prior consultation with 
Western European nations and with the distinct understand- 
ing that the emissary, whether Vinson or somebody else, has 
no power to make agreements. 


> Compulsory health legislation remains doubtful. Leaders 
privately concede that it probably can’t get through. 
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OTIS AUTOTRONIC 




















elevatoring 


We've studied the American business day—your 
day! You’re always in a hurry for an elevator. 
You're in a hurry to get UP to work in the 
morning .. . DOWN to lunch... UP from lunch 
... DOWN and UP for morning and afternoon 
appointments or snacks... DOWN at five. 
Hurry, hurry, hurry. 

Now, we’ve made it possible for you to hurry 
without fuming—anytime! We've developed the 
first elevatoring system ever to be timed to the 6 
changing traffic patterns of your business day. It’s 
called AUTOTRONIC Traffic-Timed ELEVATORING because 
its AUTOmatic and elecTRONIC features match service 
to traffic throughout your entire day. It’s explained 
interestingly in a new Otis Booklet B-721-S. We'll be 
happy to send you a copy. Address: Otis Elevator 
Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Roving Rob, Reporter, wandered into New York 
e town and saw the Hotel Pennsylvania’s sign was 
coming down. But as he watched, a new sign rose, and 
Roving Rob cried: ““Wow! The Hotel Pennsylvania is 


the HOTEL STATLER, now!” 





























2 For years the Pennsylvania’s been a Statler-run hotel. 

e Now travelers all will cheer the news it’s Statler-owned 
as well! “The Statler name’s a guarantee,” said Rob, 
“of all that’s best. At Hotel Statler in New York, you 
really are a guest. 











“The famous Statler bed,” said Rob, “has brought the 

3, Statler glory. Its super comfort’s headline-news in any 
bedtime story. Eight hundred thirty-seven springs 
soothe care away and sorrow—I’ll fill in other details 
when you wake me up tomorrow.” 


Reporting on the Statler meals sure pleased the Roving 

4, Rob. “With food as good as this,” he said, “I really 
love my job! Each dish is perfectly prepared, each 
tempts my appetite. I ought to file my story, but—I’d 
rather eat than write! 











5. “A Statler in New York,” cried Rob, “is happy in- 

@ spiration. It’s close to business, shops, and shows, and 
to the railroad station. So, travelers-to-Manhattan, 
please remember what I say: The Hotel Statler now 
will be your favorite place to stay!” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN «+ PITTSBURGH 
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A Man Who Knows Where He’s Going 


The first time he was sworn into office 
as 33rd President of the United States 
there was no cheering, there were no 
crowds. A handful of Cabinet officers and 
Congressional leaders gathered quickly 
and silently at the White House. With his 
wife standing beside him and _ barely 
managing to choke back her tears, he 
earnestly repeated after Chief Justice 
Harlan F. Stone the words: “I do solemn- 
ly swear...” 

Harry S. Truman’s first public state- 
ment after that was: “Pray for me.” A 


were intent on making the entire week 
of the inauguration carnival time in 
Washington. Government offices started 
closing down for the week as early as 
Monday night, and from Monday after- 
noon on the capital was an uproar of 
parties. A triumphal parade down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue was planned for Mr. 
Truman after the swearing-in ceremony, 
with a steam calliope screaming, mules 
braying, and 425 warplanes roaring in 
formation overhead. At least 1,000,000 
people were expected to watch it. The 


intimates. Truman, the politician, under- 
stood only too well the fears, doubts, and 
compulsions that had motivated them. 
He was convinced that his singlehanded 
victory in the election had earned him 
the right to lead the party now. Truman, 
the President, was determined to crack 
down hard on any future insurgence. 

He was merely amused by those who 
crowded around him, saying they had 
been for him right along, never doubting 
that he would be elected. He joked that 
nine-tenths of them were “Wednesday- 
morning Democrats.” 

For the first time the President felt at 
liberty to follow his personal whims. If 
the White House correspondents were 
vexed because he didn’t let them know 
where he was going when he flew down 
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At last President by his own efforts, Harry S. Truman cast his long shadow over his Cabinet* 


reporter bade him “Good luck, Mr. Presi- 
dent.” He replied almost plaintively: “I 
wish you didn’t have to call me that.” 
Last week the shadow of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt no longer fell over the 
Truman Administration, With Mr. Tru- 
man at last President by his own votes 
and casting his own long shadow, Demo- 
cratic leaders saw no reason for solemnity 
at the inauguration this Thursday, Jan. 20, 
on the Capitol steps. Happily for them, 
the Republican-dominated 80th Congress 
had appropriated $108,000 for inaugural 
stands in front of the Capitol in anticipa- 
tion of Thomas E. Dewey’s election. 
Many Democratic leaders evidently 


climax: an inaugural ball, with Mrs. Perle 
Mesta, the Democratic Party’s amateur 
Elsa Maxwell, in charge. 

Dash of Vinegar: If the whole tem- 
per of the Truman Administration had 
changed since Election Day, Harry S. 
Truman had changed too. The mixture 
was more vinegary than before, and laced 
with pepper. He was as modest as ever. 
But he was sure of himself—not humble. 
He still called the Executive Mansion 
“this big white jail.” But he enjoyed the 
Presidency, instead of dreading it. 

He wasn't bitter at those who had 
deserted him during the Presidential 
campaign. He laughed about them with 


to Pinehurst, N. C., on Jan. 12 (to con- 
fer with George C. Marshall on the for- 
eign-policy blueprint that Dean Ache- 
son had drafted), it was perfectly all 
right with him. He had done such things 
before—but always _half-apologetically. 
Now he apologized to no one. 

Mr. Boss: Over and over again, Mr. 
Truman made one thing clear: He was 
the boss of his Cabinet, and nobody was 
bossing him. He alone would determine 
the policies of his Administration for the 





*Seated, James Forrestal, the President, Alben W. 
Barkley, John W. Snyder; standing, Charles Sawyer, 
Robert A. Lovett (retiring Under Secretary of State), 
Julius A. Krug, Tom C. Clark, Charles F, Brannan, 
Maurice J. Tobin, Jesse M. Donaldson. 
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next four years. And that went especial- 
ly for the nation’s foreign and defense 
policies. Any Cabinet member who 
thought differently would quickly find 
himself an ex-Cabinet member. 

Several of the promises and proposals 
he made during the campaign originally 
might have been merely campaign ora- 
tory. They were now an integral part of 
his program. Parts of his program might 
appear contradictory to others, but he 
was sure he knew where he was going. 
Even some of his best friends in Con- 
gress winced at a number of his demands 
—the one for increased taxes in the mid- 
dle and upper brackets, for example. 
They winced again last Friday when he 
defined the middle bracket as running 
from $6,000 to $25,000 or $30,000 a 
year. Mr. Truman would not be dissuad- 
ed. They had attempted to convince him 
not to veto the 80th Congress’s tax-reduc- 
tion bill, saying that he couldn’t “shoot 
Santa Claus” and win the election. They 
had been wrong. 

More than anything else, the election 
had convinced Harry S. Truman that 
Harry S. Truman was usually right. 


The Course at Home 


Some Republicans insisted it was 
socialism; some economists called it the 
Safe Enterprise System. Most Adminis- 
tration officials thought it was the old 
New Deal all over again, only more so; 
what Harry S. Truman was driving at, 
they declared, was the Social Service 
State, the Welfare State. The Manchester 
Guardian had still another phrase for it: 
the Insurance State. Last week almost 
everyone was suggesting alternatives to 
the President's own definition of his 
program—the Fair Deal—which could 


mean anything or nothing. 
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“Fair Deal?” 
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“He Means ME” 


-Nashville Tennessean 


At first glance, there was nothing really 
new in Mr. Truman’s program for his 
second term. Social security, price con- 
trols, low-cost housing, reclamation, rural 
electrification, and public-power projects 
—all were New Deal measures. Even his 
most radical proposal—peacetime power 
to construct steel plants—was discussed 
at length during the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration and finally rejected. The plan 
for prepaid medical insurance went back 
as far as the Hoover Administration. 

For Keeps: What actually distin- 
guished the Fair Deal from the New Deal 
was that Mr, Truman has taken F. D. R.’s 
short-term objectives and made them his 
long-term philosophy. Much of the New 
Deal legislation was makeshift, designed 
to meet the immediate exigencies, first 
of the depression and later of the war. 
The President, however, was thinking in 
long-range terms, His Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, headed by Dr, Edwin G. 
Nourse, plainly had sold him on the idea 
of ever-increasing government authority 
over the nation’s economic life to: (1) 
eliminate the boom-bust cycle which had 
plagued the republic since its earliest 
days, (2) ensure full production and full 
employment, and (3) keep raising the 
standard of living. 

Thus, in asking Congress for greater 
powers over the economy early this 
month, Mr, Truman made no secret of the 
fact that he wasn’t thinking merely of the 
present, temporary danger of inflation: 
“The vigorous commitment by the gov- 
ernment to an anti-inflation policy should 
not obscure the fact that the government 
is equally committed to an anti-depression 
policy.” 

Mr. Truman readily admitted that 
many of his short-range objectives con- 
flicted with his long-range goal of planned 
prosperity, Again his answer was gov- 





ernment controls, If expenditures for pub- 
lic housing increased the pressure of in- 
flation, for example, then price control 
and rationing should be employed to hold 
the lid down. 

His philosophy, as expressed in his eco- 
nomic message: “We want the greatest 
amount of economic freedom that is con- 
sistent with the security and welfare of 
the people; but we do not want to sacri- 
fice that security and welfare because of 
narrow and selfish concepts as to the ac- 
ceptable limits of government action.” 


The Course Abroad 


Harry S, Truman had always bristled 
at the suggestion that he actually let 
others make his foreign policy for him. 
Yet the fact remained that George C. 
Marshall, as Secretary of State, had 
blocked his major foreign-policy inspira- 
tion—to send Chief Justice Fred M. Vin- 
son to Moscow to explore the possibility 
of settling the cold war. And Robert A. 
Lovett, as Under Secretary, had to some 
extent modified his policy toward Israel. 

Dean Acheson and James E, Webb 
would not have quite as much authority 
in the State Department as Marshall and 
Lovett had. Mr. Truman would be guided 
but not dominated by them. 

Last week the first effects were being 
felt. The President was stiffening in his 
support of Israel despite the protests of 
British Ambassador Sir Oliver Franks, 
who called on him Jan. 13. Whatever his 
view on Israeli trespassing in Egypt, he 
would not budge from his insistence that 
no part of the Negeb which Israel had oc- 
cupied should be taken from it without its 
consent, 

More important, he was again toying 
with the idea of “a mission to Moscow.” 
He had no thought of appeasing Russia; 
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the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall 
plan remained the foundation stones of 
American foreign policy. Nevertheless, he 
was convinced that one more attempt 
should be made to reach peace with Rus- 
sia before the worldwide cold war became 
permanent, 

He was motivated partly by his longing 
for peace, but partly by the ridicule that 
had been heaped upon him during the 
campaign when his plans for the Vinson 
mission became known. If any agreement 
could be reached with the Russians, 
Harry S. Truman would have the last 
laugh. 


Fair and Costlier 


How much would the Fair Deal cost? 
The question sent both the Administra- 
tion and the Republicans to the adding 
machines last week. Both sides came up 
with a different total because no really 
accurate estimate was possible as yet. 
But both sides agreed that the yearly 
price tag would run well into the billions. 

Rep. Charles A. Halleck’s informed, if 
Republican, estimate: at least an addi- 
tional $12,000,000,000 :. year and pos- 
sibly more-when the Fair Deal really gets 
going. The breakdown: $6,000,000,000 
for compulsory health insurance and other 
welfare services; from $2,000,000,000 to 
$4,000,000,000 for Universal Military 
Training; $300,000,000 for Federal aid 
to education; $500,000,000 for public 
housing; $1,000,000,000 for river-valley 
improvements and other public works; 
and $100,000,000 for administering such 
measures as rationing and price control. 
In addition, the government steel plants 
that Mr. Truman talked of building 
would cost $5,000,000,000 and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway $500,000,000, Halleck 
believed. 

The Administration’s estimates were 
considerably less than Halleck’s. The 
cost of the St. Lawrence Seaway was put 
at $327,000,000, for instance, and that 
of public housing at a maximum of $445,- 
000,000, which would not be reached 
until after five years. 

But whatever the bill, one thing was 
clear. The benefits in Mr. Truman’s 
“Insurance State” would be matched by 
the premiums. ' 


FASHION: 


For the Ladies 


Like Alice Roosevelt Longworth, who 
wore an “Alice-blue gown” at her wed- 
ding in the White House, and like 
Eleanor Roosevelt, who wore “Eleanor 
blue” at her husband’s first inauguration 
in 1933, Margaret Truman chose for 
the inaugural ball a frothy gown of a 
color especially-named for her—“Margaret 
pink.” The dress was shaded from cham- 
pagne to shell pink and had 35 yards of 
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..- for Mrs. H.S.T., a Mme. Pola gown 


material in the bouffant tulle skirt and 
brocade bodice. The President’s daughter 
had it made by her favorite New York 
couturier, Mme. Pola, who designed the 
gowns for her concert career and the 
Presidential campaign. 

A closely guarded secret for weeks, 
the inaugural wardrobe of the First 
Family was officially disclosed by the 
White House last week. Mrs. Truman’s 
ball gown, also made by Mme. Pola, was 
“draped black panne velvet, the collar 
heavily encrusted with white alencon 
lace.” For the oath of office ceremony 
the First Lady chose an iridescent black 
and gray silk suit and a rose-trimmed hat. 
But the main feature of Mrs. Truman’s 
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new wardrobe was her dress (see photo) 
for the inaugural reception at the National 
Gallery of Art: a gown of gray satin and 
silver lamé in a feather design, cut on 
princess lines, with slight train, to be 
worn with “a pale mauve ostrich-feather 
hat.” 

Following custom, Mrs. Truman even- 
tually will give one of the inaugural gowns 
to the Smithsonian Institution for dis- 
play with the costumes of the 35 other 
First Ladies. 


POLICY: 
Swedish Massage 


With one seemingly offhand sentence, 
the State Department’s genial but laconic 
press officer, Michael J. McDermott, last 
week took the play away from a 4,000- 
word. departmental document entitled 
“Collective Security in the North Atlantic 
Area.” The document, opening a pub- 
licity campaign to sell Congress and the 
American people on the proposed North 
Atlantic security alliance, argued that: 
P Soviet obstructionism of the United 
Nations and the European Recovery Pro- 
gram and tactics in Berlin, Greece, 
Czechoslovakia, and elsewhere had cre- 
ated a sense of “fear and _ insecurity 
[which] if left unchecked might paralyze 
the recovery effort and destroy the psy- 
chological basis upon which recovery 
depends.” 
> The UN, ERP, and the Brussels alliance 
of last March 17 linking Britain, France, 
and the Benelux nations were not enough 
to win “the mounting struggle for se- 
curity.” Therefore a North Atlantic pact 
among the United States, Canada, and ° 
the Brussels powers was now receiving 
“the most intensive consideration.” Under 
it, the United States would help rearm 
its European allies. 

If the State Department’s language 
was diplomatic, McDermott’s was blunt: 
“It is natural that such [military] supplies 
as may be available should go to countries 
associated with us in collective defense 
arrangements.” This unmistakable warn- 
ing Mo would-be neutral nations was 
headlined by the irreverent New York 
Daily News: “U.S. Bars Arming of 
Kibitzers.” 


Significance -- 

McDermott’s words were broad enough 
to cover all nations whose cooperation 
in an Atlantic security system would be 
welcomed because of their strz.tegic loca- 
tion. These include Portugal (owner of 
the Azores), Eire, Iceland, Denmark 
(owner of Greenland), Norway, and 
Sweden. But McDermott’s emphasis of 
the obvious—that the distribution of the 
limited supplies of American arms would 
give priority to America’s allies—was 
actually aimed at Sweden alone. 

What Sweden has argued is that it 
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deserves American arms because it is 
close to Russia, but that it cannot join 
the Atlantic system for fear of com- 
promising its historic neutrality. Beyond 
that Sweden has sought to persuade 
Norway and Denmark to join it in neutral- 
ity in a Scandinavian defense pact. The 
American reply is to give the deep freeze 
to Sweden and weapons to nations that 
accept the risk of taking sides. 


Welcome to Acheson 


The crowd lined up five abreast out- 
side the marble-pillared Senate caucus 
room in Washington last Thursday, Jan. 
13. When the doors were thrown open at 
10 a.m, spectators filled every seat and 
standees overflowed three deep. Every 
seat at the press tables was occupied. 
Every word was to be recorded for later 
rebroadcast. Six newsreel cameras were 
poised, ready to photograph a historic oc- 
casion, And historic it was. For the first 
time the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 


of laughter came from the press table. 
“What did I say?” Connally whispered 
to Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg. His col- 
league told him. Connally smiled at his 
slip of the tongue, and then slipped twice 
as badly. 

“Well, I beg his pardon,” he said, “but 
he’s still Under Secretary.” Again a loud 
laugh rose from the press table. Again 
Connally turned to Vandenberg to find 
out what his boner had been. Private 
citizen Acheson then took the stand, 
carefully removing four folders from his 
brief case and laying them before him. 

From then on, the former Under Sec- 
retary (1945-47) was in full command. 
Graciously, completely minus his old- 
time sarcasm, he answered all questions 
in a measured voice which betrayed only 
slightly a British accent and a Yankee 
twang, His dark gray double-breasted, 
casual-fitting suit also added to the im- 
pression of unassuming seriousness, When 
Connally asked whether he had a pre- 
pared statement to read, Acheson leaned 





Harris & Ewing 


Acheson: Connally (left) had trouble identifying him 


mittee was publicly interrogating the 
President’s choice for his highest Cabinet 
officer, the Secretary of State. 

At 10:20 the central figure, Dean G. 
Acheson, shouldered his way past the 
crowd, smiling broadly. Arriving before 
any senator, he quickly removed his 
black overcoat and strolled over to the 
press table to chat. Ten minutes later the 
committee members began straggling in, 
led by Sen. Tom Connally of Texas, the 
chairman. 

Calling the meeting to order at 10:41, 
Connally announced solemnly that the 
committee had been summoned “for a 
hearing on the nomination of Mr. Ache- 
son for Under Secretary of State.” A hoot 
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forward and said earnestly: “I have no 
prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, I pre- 
fer to answer the questions in any way 
that’s in my power.” 

Answers: His answers to the apolo- 
getic questions of both Democrats and 
Republicans: 

On appeasement: “One thing which is 
irritating is to be charged with an atti- 
tude that is directly contrary to one’s en- 
tire public life. The things I read about 
myself as an appeaser seem to me So in- 
credible that I cannot believe that even 
disinterested malevolence could think 
them up.” Then, from one folder he read 
excerpts from speeches he had made 
from 1939 to 1948, including his famous 


1947 statement characterizing Russia as 
“aggressive and expanding.” 

On de jure recognition of Israel: “I 
think it quite improper to comment on 
any matter of future policy.” 

On the Hiss brothers: “I should like to 
state that my friendship is not easily 
given and it is not easily withdrawn .. . 
Mr. Donald Hiss served me and he served 
his country with complete fidelity and 
loyalty. He and I became, and we re- 
main, close and intimate friends. He is 
now my [law] partner, with everything 
that that relationship implies . . . During 
the time [that Alger Hiss was a State De- 
partment officer], he and I became 
friends, and we remain friends . . . He 
was never my assistant [as Adolf A. Berle 
Jr. had said] . . . Mr. Berle’s memory has 
gone badly astray.” 

On Communist infiltration: “No step 
will be left untaken to secure the State 
Department in its conduct of foreign af- 
fairs.” John E. Peurifoy, at present As- 
sistant Secretary of State in charge of 
security, would continue to have a free 
hand in weeding out Communists, he in- 
dicated, In fact, Acheson said, Peurifoy 
had been his own choice for the job 
originally. 

On the Polish loan: At the time the law 
firm of Covington, Burling, Rublee, Ache- 
son, & Shorb was working for the Com- 
munist-dominated Polish government 
from 1945 to 1947, Acheson asserted, he 
was not connected with it, nor had he 
any hand in the negotiation of the $90,- 
000,000 loan. “It has been somewhat 
extravagantly asserted that the firm was 
paid $1,000,000 for its services,” he 
added. “The fee was $50,175 for about 
two years’ work.” 

Approval: When Acheson stepped 
down at 12:37 p.m., his persuasiveness 
had taken the wind out of the opposi- 
tion’s sails. Only later, after the magic of 
the Acheson presence was dissipated, 
did committee members realize that they 
had been treated to a virtuoso perform- 
ance of eloquence. deference, and charm 
but that he had stuck to his refusal to 
say anything about foreign policy. Asked 
by colleagues why they had not probed 
deeper, the universal reply among the 
investigating senators was: “Why, I just 
didn’t think of it.” 

A closed hearing the following day, 
touching on what Connally called “inti- 
mate and delicate” diplomatic questions, 
produced only one communication by the 
committee, a statement of Acheson’s 
views on Communism: “Communism as 
a doctrine is economically fatal to a free 
society and to human rights . . . Com- 
munism as an aggressive factor to world 
conquest is fatal to independent govern- 
ments and to free peoples.” 

Therewith, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee voted unanimously to approve his 
appointment and pointed the way to 
quick confirmation by the whole Senate. 
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CONGRESS: 


Shakeout by Revision 


For critics of House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee proce- 
dure, Democratic leaders last week 
offered a new scheme. At the be- 
hest of Speaker Sam Rayburn, 
party rules were revised to require 
that only lawyers could hold Dem- 
ocratic seats and that no one who 
was chairman of another legislative 
committee would be eligible. The 
results: (1) John E. Rankin, Mis- 
sissippi hothead, slated to resume 
chairmanship of the Veterans Af- 
fairs Committee, lost his seat on the 
Un-American Activities Committee 
and (2) another Dixiecrat, F. Ed- 
ward Hébert of Louisiana, an ex- 
newspaperman and _ non-lawyer, 
was also dropped. 


Locking the Spy Door 


Attorney General Tom C. Clark 
didn’t mention Whittaker Cham- 
bers, or Alger Hiss, or the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, 
or the espionage grand jury in New 


York. But in asking Congress last aa 


week to pass the toughest anti-spy 

laws in American history, he was 
undoubtedly inspired by the eye 
openers of the last six months. On 

the advice of Army, Navy, and Air 
Force Intelligence and the FBI, 
Clark requested that Congress: 

> Abolish the three-year statute of 
limitations on prosecuting peacetime es- 
pionage cases. 

> Legalize wire tapping by ‘intelligence 
agents in the interest of national security. 
Clark’s argument: “It seems incongruous 
that the existing law should protect our 
enemies and hamper our protectors.” 

> Make it a crime for anyone to possess 
secret documents without authorization, 
or to fail to report the loss of them, or to 
try to obtain any documents that could be 
used to the injury of the United States or 
to the advantage of a foreign nation. No 
longer would intent to injure the United 
States have to be proved. 

> Safeguard waterfront and aircraft facili- 
ties from espionage or sabotage by hold- 
ing their guards legally responsible for 
their protection. Clark cited the case of 
the Normandie fire on the New York 
waterfront. 

> Require that persons trained abroad in 
espionage or sabotage register with the 
government. No longer would the FBI 
have to stand by until overt acts are com- 
mitted. 

Clark said such measures were impera- 
tive to cope with “the treacherous opera- 
tions of those who would weaken our 
country internally, preliminary to and in 
conjunction with external attack.” Speaker 
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lican co-author, Ralph E. Flanders 
of Vermont, had pointed out that 
the Presidential raise was proposed 
by “that sterling New Deal Demo- 
crat—ex-President Herbert Hoover.” 


SERVICES: 


Pvt. Skipper 


The United States Government 
spent $9,000 to make Jackson An- 
drew Brower an officer in the mer- 
chant marine. Brower attended 
the government’s Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point, N. Y., 
where he studied naval science 
and tactics and naval gunnery. 
When he graduated, the Navy 
commissioned him an ensign in the 
Reserve. He now works for the 
United States Lines aboard a ship 
which the government considers 
so necessary to national defense 
that it subsidizes the company and 
requires all officers who are eligible 
to hold Naval Reserve commissions. 

Nevertheless Ensign Brower last 
week faced the possibility that 
when the Army resumed inducting 
men he would become Recruit 
Brower.* He was under 26, un- 


DimeTime: Mrs.Eleanor Rooseveltdeclined 
an invitation to the inauguration because 
“I have been to one or two before.” But she 
gladly posed with Linda Brown, 4, of 
San Antonio, March of Dimes poster girl. 


married, and in good health. His 
Chicago draft board had classified 
him 1-A. 

Nor was Brower the only Naval 
Reserve officer in the merchant 


Sam Rayburn commented that Congress 
would look on them with favor. GOP 


marine who found himself in this 
situation. Since the government 
started training merchant officers 
ten years ago, 9,000 men had graduated 
from Kings Point. Another 3,000 had 


House Leader Joe Martin, however, cau-#* graduated from government-supervised 


tioned against “overreaching ourselves 
and interfering with the liberties of the 
private citizen.” 


Raise for H.S. T. 


For those Fair Dealers who hoped to 
speed their pet progeams through the 
Democratic 8lst Congress in its first 
hundred days as Franklin D. Roosevelt 
had shoved the New Deal through the 
73rd, last week was undoubtedly disap- 
pointing. So far there was a timetable on 
only one bill: to raise the Presidential 
salary. It had to be passed before In- 
auguration Day if Harry S. Truman was 
to get any benefit from it during the next 
four years. 

With a burst of speed, therefore, the 
Senate voted 68 to 9 to up the President’s 
paycheck from $75,000 to $100,000 a 
year and to raise his tax-free expense al- 
lowance from $40,000 to $90,000. It also 
voted to raise the Vice President and the 
House Speaker from $20,000 to $30,000 a 
year and give them each $10,000 tax-free 
for expenses. This Monday the House 
promptly followed suit. The bill’s Repub- 


“y 


state maritime schools. Most of them hold 
Naval Reserve commissions. During the 
war most had officered ships through 
submarine zones and under fire. Some 
had risen as high as lieutenant com- 
mander. An estimated 20 per cent, how- 
ever, were of draft age, and their draft 
boards were classifying them 1-A. The 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps Alumni 
Association reported that several mem- 
bers already were taking basic training 
in the Army, 

On Brower’s own ship two fellow of- 
ficers, who also were Naval Reservists, 
also had been classified 1-A. To the United 
States Lines this: made less than no 
sense. Under the national-defense pro- 
gram the United States Government 
was spending millions to build up the 
merchant marine and train officers for it. 
Under the same program it was tearing 
down the merchant marine by turning its 
officers into Army privates, 

Protesting to Brower’s draft board, 
J. F. Devlin Jr., general manager of the 





*Early this month the Army canceled its draft call 
for February and omitted any for March. Enlistments 
were filling the quotas. 
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United States Lines, raised another is- 
sue: The merchant marine had become 
infiltrated with Communists and sym- 
pathizers, For security reasons, the com- 
pany preferred to man its ships with 
Naval Reserve officers, who had been 
passed by Naval Intelligence, rather than 
be forced to hire men whose loyalties 
were unknown, 

Remedy Wanted: Despite the com- 
pany’s protests there was nothing the 
draft board could do, Under the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948, no exemption 
was made for merchant seamen, even for 
those in the Naval Reserve who served 
during the war. 

Government officials, especially in the 
Defense and Navy Departments, almost 
unanimously regretted the omission. 
There were approximately 125,000 men 
in the merchant marine, Approximately 
half were of draft age. The nation’s re- 
serve merchant fleet consisted of 1,850 
ships. If war came it would take another 
125,000 sailors to man them. The mer- 
chant marine could not afford to lose 
trained men, and especially trained officers. 

The only remedy lay with Congress. 
Last week no less than five bills had been 
introduced in the House to save the mer- 
chant marine from losing its trained per- 
sonnel, Others—specifically designed to 
exempt men holding commissions in the 
Maritime Service and the Naval Reserve 
—were in preparation. 


The Guam Killers 


Ex-Wac Ruth Farnsworth, the pret- 
tiest girl on Guam, died before she could 
tell anything about the men who had 
beaten and raped her (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 27, 1948). But on an island 30 
miles long the murderers couldn’t hide 
in a crowd. 

Last week the Navy, which adminis- 
ters the Pacific island, reported the arrest 
of three Negro soldiers. After extensive 
lie-detector tests, Pvt. Calvin Dennis and 
his brother, Pvt. Herman Dennis, broke 
down, also implicating Sgt. Robert W. 
Burns. More concrete evidence: a smock 
belonging to Miss Farnsworth, found 
in the car driven by one of the soldiers. 


CHARITY: 
Senora Pockets 


Uncle Sam often thinks of himself as 
Mr. Pockets, the man who always picks 
up the check. Last week the world’s 
ereatest philanthropist was tipped a 
dime by good neighbor Argentina: Se- 
iiora Eva de Perén, blond and beautiful 
wife of the leader of the descamisados 
(shirtless ones), announced through a 
diplomatic int-rmediary that she was 
sending clothing for 600 needy Wash- 
ington childycn. ‘ 

“Startled, shocked, dumfounded, and 
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at a loss for adjectives,” Mrs. Ralph E. 
Vawters and her husband, who run the 
Children’s Aid Society which will re- 
ceive the gift, explained the circum- 
stances. Last September they had so- 
licited a financial contribution for the 
society from Agustin Américo Merlo, a 
third secretary of the Argentine Em- 
bassy. On Jan. 13 he had popped up to 
notify the Vawters that the clothing, con- 
tributed by Senora de Peron’s Social 
Assistance Foundation, was at the em- 
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Eva de Peron: Even Yanks laughed 


bassy and would be delivered the fol- 
lowing Monday. 

Appreciative, but worried lest the 
Moscow radio broadcast the story as evi- 
dence of economic collapse in the United 
States, Mrs. Vawters said she was in 
a “quandary.” Though the State Depart- 
ment obviously shared this worry, tick- 
led Americans speculated over the Ar- 
gentine gesture: Had Sefiora de Peron, 
in offering to put clothing on needy 
American kids, in effect taken Mr. Pock- 
ets’s self-esteem to the cleaners? 


GEORGIA: 


Trial by Jury 


Last week in the 30-year-old red-brick 
courthouse in the crossroads town of 
Lyons, Ga., the seat of Toombs County, 
a 32-year-old white farmer named Wil- 
liam L. (Spud) Howell went on trial for 


murder in the lynching of Robert Mallard, 
prosperous Negro casket salesman, last 
fall (NEwsweEeEkK, Dec. 20, 1948). 

As star witness, the victim’s widow 
Amy Mallard, 40-year-old schoolteacher, 
testified how a white-robed gang of 
twenty men ambushed her and her hus- 
band in their new car on a side road last 
November. “It was hands up,” she said. 
“Everybody I saw had a gun.” Sobbing, 
she covered her face with her hands. 
Then she pointed out Spud Howell as a 
member of the mob who had brandished 
a pistol. Shots were fired and the mob 
vanished, she continued. Her husband 
“slumped down, blood rushing out of his 
mouth and nose.” 

The jurors saw the overwrought widow 
fall to her knees. They heard her shout 
hysterically: “Oh Lord, oh Lord, why did 
they murder him?” 

With Howell pleading innocence, the 
big question was whether the all-white 
jury would believe Mrs. Mallard’s story. 
On the ground that no fair trial was pos- 
sible in Toombs County, Joseph Gold- 
wasser, Cleveland, Ohio, department- 
store owner and member of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, had planned to seek a 
change of venue. But his plan was foiled 
by T. Ross Sharpe, the Talmadgeite de- 
fense attorney. Sharpe worked the trick 
of handing Goldwasser a subpoena as a 
defense witness to keep him out of the 
courtroom. Then he never called on the 
Northerner to testify. To the jury Sharpe 
denounced Goldwasser as the “roaring 
lion of Judah.” 

Time te Whistle: As the climax, the 
defense pulled another unusual but not 
illegal trick dating back to English com- 
mon law and permitted in most states. 
It called two jurors to the witness stand 
to vouch for the defendant’s character. 
Juror L. J. Usher, who had sworn he 
would be impartial, now testified that 
Howell’s reputation was “good and Amy’s 
pretty bad.” Asked if he would believe 
Mrs. Mallard’s testimony, he said: “No.” 
James W. Currie, another juror who had 
sworn he would be impartial, also called 
Howell’s reputation good and Mrs. Mal- 
lard’s “bad from what I have heard.” He 
also said he would not believe her testi- 
mony. 

Said Defense Attorney Sharpe: “That 
same trick was pulled on me 25 years 
ago in this very courtroom. I’ve been 
waiting ever since for a chance to use it.” 

With that, the curtain fell quickly. 
The jury—including Usher and Currie— 
acquitted Howell of murder. Howell 
grinned. The packed courtroom echoed 
with handclaps and whistles. The State 
of Georgia, which had not pressed the 
Howell case too vigorously decided not 
to press at all a parallel indictment 
against another white farmer, Roderick 
Clifton, on the ground that the evidence 
against him was “even weaker.” It re- 
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HERE'S A WONDERFUL NEW WAY 
TO GET WINTER DRIVING SAFETY 


™ GENERAL Zizc- 








Hundreds of rubber cleats grip in snow e slush e mud 
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SLUSHY, ICY GUTTERS — With Winter-Cleats you UNPLOWED SIDE STREETS—No more stalled 
pull away easily from ice-rutted curbs. mornings, before snowplow gets to your street. 


























INCLINED DRIVEWAYS—No slip, no spin. No need 
for unsightly ashes or corroding salt. 














UNIMPROVED ROADS—Winter-Cleats are 
double-thick and cleated to GRIP in mud and mire. 
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White side wall tires, optional at extra cost, 


Beauty fore and aft 
plus the ‘Mid Ship’ ride 


You Ride “Mid Ship” . . . seats 

are placed between the wheels, 
Ford’s out front in styling not over the wheels. The center of 
gravity is lower to give you a new 
road-hugging ride. 





100 H.P. V-8 . . . In both V-8 
and SIX you get new, economical 
““Equa-Flo’’ Cooling, new ‘Deep 
Breath’’ manifolding and a new 
lubrication system. 


95 H.P. Six . . . Ford’s new six- 
cylinder power house is one of the 
two big ‘‘Equa-Poise’’ engines you 3 
can pick for your Ford. Gas sav- 
ings up to 10%. 


with the look of the year! 
Long graceful lines and its 
new low center of gravity give 
it that ‘Dream Car” silhouette. 





New “Hydra-Coil” Front Springs and new 
“*Para-Flex’’ Rear Springs soak up the bumps. 
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mained for The Atlanta Journal, however, 
to write this finale: “The Toombs County 
trial was a travesty on justice and a 
besmirching of Georgia’s name.” 


DELAWARE: 


The Lady and the Bosses 


In 1946 Mrs. Vera G. Davis became 
the first woman to be elected to the 
Delaware Senate. After taking office she 
often dreamed of becoming its president 
pro tempore. She was a grandmother, a 
social worker, and director of the Holy 
Cross Choir in Dover. She was sharp- 
eyed and vigorous—a crusader for wom- 
en’s rights and, child-welfare legislation. 
But she was a maverick Republican 
bucking the party machine. 

The election of Lt. Gov. Elbert N. 
Carvel as governor last November un- 
expectedly gave Mrs. Davis her chance. 
A Democrat, Carvel carried in enough 
Democrats with him to reduce the GOP 
control of the Senate to 9 to 8. With the 
Republicans feuding among themselves, 
Carvel saw an opportunity. for a canny 
deal. Through an intermediary, the gov- 
ernor-elect approached Mrs. Davis. 

Did she want to be president pro tem? 
Mrs. Davis definitely liked the, idea. In 
return for Democratic support, would 
she go along with the new governor by 
helping to pass major portions of his 
social-welfare program? Mrs. Davis, who 
had independently fought for such legis- 
lation, agreed. At the opening session of 
the Senate on Jan. 4, the eight Demo- 
crats and Mrs. Davis elected the lady 
senator as president. 

Last week Mrs. Davis, now 47, made 
herself the balance of power in more 
ways than one. In appointing the 22 
Senate committees, she put herself on 
eleven of them. Ignoring the usual ra- 
tio of 4 to 1, she named three Repub- 
licans and two Democrats to each com- 
mitiee, thus acquiring the controlling 
vote for herself. 

Upset and angry by her maneuver, 
Republican politicians felt they had been 
betrayed. The reaction of most Delaware 
voters was one of amusement. The little 
lady had been able to put one over on 
the big political bosses, 


KENTUCKY: 
Reluctant Senator 


Garrett L. Withers would never be 
another Alben W. Barkley. But then he 
never wanted to be. Now 64, the heavy- 
set ex-schoolteacher had held only one 
elective office, as circuit court clerk in 
Webster County, Ky., and that was 40 
years ago. And he had quit that job when 
he became a lawyer. His ambition: “I 
would rather be known as a fairly good 
lawyer than anything else in the world.” 
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As a lifelong friend of Gov. Earle C. 
Clements of Kentucky, however, Withers 
accepted appointment as State Highway 
Commissioner two years ago. Last week 
Withers did another good turn for Gov- 
ernor Clements. He agreed to fill the 
Senate seat being vacated by Vice Presi- 
dent Barkley. In Washington, the new 
Democratic senator could be expected to 
go down the line for the Vice President’s 
policies and, equally important, keep the 
Senate seat warm for Clements should the 
governor, himself a two-term member of 
the House of Representatives, want it at 
some future date. 


CRIME: 


Rights for Felons? 


Maurice Meyer was not the kind who 
would settle down to a life term in prison. 
Sent up to the Stateville, Ill., penitentiary 
in 1933 for tying his girl friend in a sack 
and dropping her off a bridge, Meyer took 
up the study of law. Thereafter he de- 
voted his spare time to preparing legal 
papers for fellow prisoners. He won re- 
duced sentences or outright releases for 
200 inmates. 

Luis Kutner, a lawyer who had argued 
several of the cases Meyer prepared, said 
the prisoner had- “probably the most 
brilliant legal mind I have ever en- 
countered.” Joseph E. Ragen, warden 
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of the Stateville and Joliet pens, took 
another view: Meyer was a “brainy one” 
all right, but he was also a “troublemaker 
and agitator, one of the most dangerous 
men alive.” Kutner and Ragen even dis- 
agreed on Meyer’s appearance. To Kut- 
ner, he looked like a “college professor.” 
Ragen’s description was more pithy: “He 
looks like a criminal.” 

Meyer had a good friend in the pen- 
Harrv Siegel, a two-timer serving a 
twenty-year sentence since 1938 but 
eligible for parole next September. Last 
May, Meyer and Siegel decided to set 
up a “Samaritan Foundation,” operating 
through Kutner, to prepare and finance 
petitions for habeas corpus, paroles, ap- 
peals, and executive clemency. The foun- 
dation would get its initial capital from 
the prisoners’ amusement and trust funds 
and would be administered by “public- 
spirited citizens.” 

Through June and July, Kutner visited 
the two men in prison, working out plans 
for the “foundation.” During one visit 
Warden Ragen, tipped off by the grape- 
vine, called in Kutner to ask him for 
details and promptly transferred Siegel 
to the state prison in Menard “to bust 
this up.” That. said Kutner, blew the 
project sky high. His reprisal was a legal 
buzz bomb. 

To Court: Last week, in a Chicago 
Federal district” court, Kutner filed a 
$300,000 damage suit—probably the first 





Acme Photos 


Battle of the Pictures: Making the most of California's big 
frost, Florida publicity men flooded the country with photos of 
show girls such as Nevada Smith, enjoying balmy Miami. Rush- 
ing to keep the West in print, Hollywood public relations-coun- 
selors posed Cleo Moore in the snow under a kleig-light sun. 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





MONG the several great matters 
A which clamor for the attention of 
the new Secretary of State is our policy 
in Asia, In the postwar years the Amer- 
ican Government’s handling of Asian 
affairs has been scattered and con- 
fused, It has shown the lack of an ade- 
quate over-all policy or strategic plan. 

During the war the United 
States decided to make 
China the main Asian pillar 
of the postwar world, It was 
the United States which 
insisted that China should 
have a permanent seat on 
the Security Council of the 
United Nations, China was 
our principal Asian ally and 
the first major victim of 
Japanese aggression. It is 
the largest and most populous of the 
Asiatic countries, Its independence 
and territorial integrity had long been 
tenets of American pélicy. With Amer- 
ican help, it had thrown off all but a 
few vestiges of Western imperialistic 
encroachments. Roosevelt rightly be- 
lieved that a non-white power must 
be included among the Big Four or 
Big Five. In all the circumstances, 
China was the only suitable choice. 


ow China has crumbled. Whatever 
may be the’ course of events 
there, China can no longer be re- 
garded as a pillar of the postwar 
world. Wherever the blame for this de- 
bacle lies, the United States must ad- 
just its Asian policy to the hard facts 
of today. 

We hold Japan. But Japan has not 
yet earned its way to partnership in 
the society of free nations. 

We have a friend in the Philippine 
republic, We have friends, and poten- 
tially close friends, in the new nations 
which have come out of the old Brit- 
ish Empire in South Asia. Largely be- 
cause of Our past record in China and 
our freeing of the Philippines, most of 
the colonial peoples of Asia are favor- 
ably disposed toward us. 

Roosevelt must be credited with 
having foreseen that the second world 
war sounded the death knell of West- 
ern imperialism in Asia, If he had had 
his way, Indo-China would not have 
been restored to French rule. He con- 
tinually prodded the British to grant 
self-government to India and made no 
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A New Policy in Asia 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


secret of his belief that Burma should 
have its independence at the end of 
the war. His sharpest disagreements 
with Churchill were on these colonial 
questions, They came into the open 
early in the war when Roosevelt said 
that the Atlantic Charter applied to 
Asia as well as to Europe. 

After Roosevelt’s death, 
this important line of Amer- 
ican policy became blunted 
and confused. The Attlee 
government, however, wise- 
ly granted freedom to the 
areas now represented by 
the nations of Burma, In- 
dia, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 
These new nations have po- 
litical institutions modeled 
on Western democracy. In- 
dia, Pakistan, and Ceylon clearly have 
viable governments, which are headed 
by men who understand the nature 
and dangers of Soviet-Communist 
imperialism. 


A wise and sound American policy ~ 


in Asia would, I think, attach great 
importance to the emergence of these 
liberal constitutional democracies. It 
would build on them, as well as on the 
Philippine republic. They exemplify 
the alternative to the Communist 
state. Moreover, they have moral 
authority among Asians who have not 
yet achieved self-government and in 
some instances probably are not yet 
qualified for it. Prime Minister Nehru 
of India, in particular, has immense 
prestige in Southeast Asia. (Pakistan 
tends to look westward toward the 
other Moslem states.) When I inter- 
viewed Nehru in New Delhi a few 
months ago, he predicted that the 
Dutch would not be able to maintain 
their rule in Indonesia and that their 
efforts to do so “will only encourage 
upheavals of other types,” by which 


he meant Communism. This week he 


is holding an Asian and South Pacific 
conference on Indonesia. 


EAN ACHESON has shown a capacity 

for constructive strategic think- 

ing, When he undertakes a reappraisal 

of our Asian policy, I hope he will not 

overlook the great potential influence 

of the new constitutional democracies 

of the Indian subcontinent acting as 

friends and partners in the future 
stabilizing of Asia. 








such in legal history—against the warden 
on behalf of the two prisoners and a jail- 
mate, Robert Harp. In a 32-page com- 
plaint which invoked the Eighth (“cruel 
and unusual punishments”) amendment, 
the lawyer charged: 
> That Ragen runs the prison “to serve 
his own personal gain.” 
> That profits from the prisoners’ com- 
missary which finances their amusement 
fund are improperly spent. 
> That brutality isso widespread prison- 
ers are “terror-stricken, frightened, and 
overawed.” ; 
Shakedown? Answering the charges, 
the broad-shouldered, stern-faced Ragen 
pointed to his eighteen-year record and 
to his high reputation in penological 
circles. As for the Samaritan Foundation, 
Ragen said bluntly, it was “strictly a 
shakedown.” I don’t give responsibility to 
any inmate.” The whole scheme, he in- 
timated, would have permitted the two 
convicts to solicit business for Kutner. 
The lawyer’s answer was not exactly 
to the point. “I’m not taking a fee in this 
damage suit,” he said. 


TRAITOR: 


First to Admit It 


To the Air Force, Second Lt. Martin 
J. Monti of Florissant, Mo., was just a 
wild kid with ideas of adventure and ro- 
mance. It had to discipline him, of course; 
it couldn’t very well let anyone get away 
with going AWOL from Karachi, India, 
bumming a ride to Italy, stealing a P-38, 
and blithely taking off into Germany. 
Still, it couldn’t help an unmilitary smile 
at the reasons he gave: 

He was bored in Karachi. He wanted 
action. He flew into Germany looking 
for enemy fighters, was shot down, and 
captured. Not until VE Day was he able 
to rejoin the U. S. Army. 

The Air Force sentenced Monti to fif- 
teen years for desertion. Then the sen- 
tence was canceled when he agreed to 
reenlist as a private. 

But there was something about Monti’s 
story that didn’t sit right with the FBI. 
Investigating, G-men discovered that 
Monti had stolen the P-38 to join the 
German Army. They charged that under 
the name of Capt. Martin Wiethaupt, 
and with credentials from the SS Elite 
Corps, the self-styled hero actually had 
been a traitor, working for the Nazi Prop- 
aganda Ministry. 

This Monday, Jan. 17, in Brooklyn 
Federal Court, Monti admitted the 
charges. It was the first time on record 
that any American had ever pleaded 
guilty to treason in open Federal court. 
But the precedent that no American has 
ever been hanged for treason was per- 
mitted to stand. Monti’s sentence: 25 
years in prison, and a $10,000 fine. 
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“FINGERTIP CONTROL”... OVER FIRE AND CRIME 


Federal Two-Way FM Mobile Radio Makes Every Telephone 
a “Call-Box” for Police and Fire Protection 


Great strides are being made in protection of life and 
property through municipal radio networks. 

Outstanding is the great seaport of Baltimore — 
where clear, constant, static-free radio now covers 
the city with an “umbrella” of protection .. . an um- 
brella provided by a complete FM Mobile Radio sys- 
tem manufactured by Federal Telephone and Radio 
Corporation, an associate of the IT & T. 

Just dial “O” from any telephone in Baltimore—for 
split-second help in an emergency. Federal transmit- 


ters stand ready for instant contact with 215 Federal 
mobile transmitter-receiver units installed in every 
type of Police Department vehicle and harbor patrol 
craft as well as Fire Department equipment includ- 
ing 10 ambulances and 5 fireboats. A million citizens 
benefit by the most vigilant and effective police and 
fire protection that science can provide. 

Federal Mobile Radio Systems are also adding 
speed and operating efficiency to private enterprises 
such as taxi companies, bus companies and utilities, 
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INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 





67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


U. S. Manufacturing Subsidiary—Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


1T & T COMMUNICATIONS 

IT & T is the largest American system of 
international communications. It includes 
telephone networks in many countries, 
47,000 miles of submarine cable, 6,600 miles 
of land-line connections, over 60 interna- 
tional radio-telegraph circuits and more than 
50 international radiotelephone circuits. 
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1 T & T DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURING 
Associates of I T & T maintain electronic 
laboratories in the United States, England 
and France, and operate 31 manufacturing 
plants in 22 countries which are contribut- 
ing immeasurably to the rehabilitation and 
expansion of communication facilities in a 
war-torn world. 
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EUROPE: 
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Toward a French-German Alliance? 


The problem of the twentieth century is 
not that of the Ruhr but that of Europe, and 
the first can be solved only within the frame- 
work of the second. 

One must know one’s aim: either the re- 
building of Europe or the paralyzing of Ger- 
many, for one thing excludes the other .. . 
As long as Germany is in disorder, Europe 
remains in disorder; the reconstruction of 
Germany cannot be separated from the re- 
construction of Europe. 

And if one talks of military defense of the 
Continent, one must acknowledge that it is 
conditioned upon restoring the German 
Army simultaneously with the French Army. 
For there are only two military nations on 
the Continent: Germany and France. A Eu- 
ropean army would, essentially, be a Franco- 
German army. 

Because she fears a German aggression, 
France wants to weaken German industry: 
Thus she condemns Europe and herself to 
vegetate in mediocrity, yet without winning 
real security . . . There is but one solution, 
and that is to render a Franco-German war 





Culver 


Charlemagne: Emperor of the West 


unthinkable, by the development of such 
tight bonds between Continental nations 
that a European conflict would become just 
as inconceivable as a Franco-British or 
Anglo-American war is today. 


The remarkable thing about this re- 
markable appraisal was that it appeared 
in the most responsible and authoritative 
newspaper in Paris, Le Monde. To Amer- 
icans and to a lesser extent to the British, 
the Monde article might seem to verge 
on phantasy. But to many French it was 
only ahead of events and represented a 
little-noticed but highly significant trend 
of opinion in France. To the Germans it 
could appear as a glimpse of reason at a 
time when the dismantling of their in- 
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dustrial plants seemed to underscore a 
vindictive economic absurdity imposed by 
the victors in the name of European 
reconstruction. 

Horizon Teur: The Monde article 
appeared on Nov. 27. It took on a new 
cogency last week when Foreign Minister 
Robert Schuman arrived in London for 
a two-day conference with Foreign Secre- 
tary Bevin. High on the agenda was Ger- 
many and before he left Paris, Schuman 
told Sudena, the official news agency for 
the French zone of Germany, that hatred 
and vengeance had been removed from 
French policy toward Germany with a 
speed that would have been impossible 
after the first world war. 

Together, the lean, ascetic Frenchman 
and the bulky, earthy Briton made a 
“tour of the horizon.” They ranged from 
mutual Far East colonial problems to the 
French-sponsored proposals for a Euro- 
pean ministerial council and parliamen- 
tary assembly. Here Bevin softened his 
previous opposition. But the Reich still 
loomed above all others on their horizon. 
The immediate problem was that of re- 
solving French objections to the occupa- 
tion statute now being written to govern 
relations between the proposed Western 
German government and the Western 
Powers. Here the French, like Bevin, 
seemed ready to compromise. 

For Britain, Germany is a trans-Chan- 
nel problem. According to NEwswEEk’s 
London bureau, “thoughtful British in- 
ternationalists have been preoccupied for 
weeks with a search for some kind of 
basic formula to bring Germany and 
Western Europe together.” One step was 
taken in the recent six-power plan for 
control of Ruhr industry. Originally 
the Germans objected violently to this 
scheme. Now they take amore philo- 
sophical attitude although they urge that 
Lorraine ore, Saar coal, and Belgian and 
Luxembourg heavy industry should also 
be put under international control. The 
London Economist recently advised the 
French to go along with this and “to 
accept a German policy in which a 
measure of German revival and inde- 
pendence is rendered safe by including 
the core of the German economy—the 
Ruhr—in a wider European industrial 
framework.” 

To France, Germany is a trans-Rhine 
problem. French officials freely discuss 
putting French coal mines under inter- 
national control similar to that regulating 
the Ruhr. But they seek a political solu- 
tion first. It is in this phase that Foreign 
Minister Schuman has—particularly in the 
opinion of Americans—shown himself 
sensible and farsighted in dealing with 
Germany. He has made several trips 


to the Reich and has maintained close 
contact with André Francois-Poncet, ad- 
viser to the French Military Government 
in Germany. Francois-Poncet shares Schu- 
man’s views. In a book called “From 
Versailles to Potsdam” he advocated a 
positive program of Franco-German col- 
laboration to prevent another “victory 
of the Boches over the Germans.” 


Significance -~—- 


Around the Place de la Concorde stands 
a series of statues of formidable women. 
Each represents a French city, From the 
1870s until after the first world war, the 
French piled wreaths before the statue 
representing Strasbourg and nurtured 
visions of revanche against the Germans 
wh > had taken Alsace-Lorraine during the 
Franco-Prussian War, Since 1918 re- 
vanche has given way to a preoccupation 
with sécurité against the nation across the 
Rhine. But contrary to the version of his- 
tory once widely held in France and else- 
where, this animosity between Gaul and 
Teuton does not have deep historical 
roots, It goes back only to 1870. 

Western Europe emerged from the col- 





Black Star 


Schuman: Conciliator of the West 


lapse of Roman civilization as a Franco- 
German empire under the single rule of 
Charlemagne who had a capital at 
Aachen and whose kingdom was called 
Frankreich (the modern German name 
for France). Close historical and cultural 
ties developed between the two races 
and even produced a mutual admiration 
during the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. 

Frederick the Great spoke French by 
preference and gave his palace at Pots- 
dam the French name of Sanssouci. Mme. 
de Staél’s book “De lAllemagne” made 
love of German culture a veritable cult 
in prerevolutionary France. Napoleon’s 
troops were welcomed when they entered 
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1. To look at him, you would never guess that 
there is anything wrong with this man’s heart. He 
is just a bit over 50 years old, active, happy, and 
getting a lot out of life—yet he has heart disease. 


Like everyone else his age, his heart had beaten 
about one and three quarter billion times. Of course 
it was not as strong or as adaptable to sudden de- 





mands as it had been in youth, but he had no 
warning signs of heart trouble. 


As a result of periodic medical examinations, his 
doctor was able to detect his impaired heart early, 
when chances for improvement are best. Today, 
by following his physician’s advice, this man can 
lead a useful life of nearly normal activity. 





2. He enjoys many mild 
forms of exercise, but care- 
fully avoids any overexertion 
which might further strain 
his weakened heart. 


3. By eating moderately, he 
lightens the work of his heart 
during digestion. This helps 
to avoid overweight, which is 
always a burden for the heart. 


4. He is able to carry on his 
daily work, but allows plenty 
of time for sleep and rest. His 
heart then will have a chance 


to rest, too. 


5. He maintains a calm and 
cheerful outlook, for his doc- 
tor explained that fear, worry, 
or nervousness might make 


his condition more serious. 


| SCIENCE has made 
many advances in treating heart 
ailments, and more _ research 
than ever is being done on these 
diseases. The Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund, sup- 
ported by 148 Life insurance 
companies, is devoting all its re- 
sources to studies of this prob- 
lem. For other helpful informa- 
tion about heart disease, send 
for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 
29-D, entitled “Your Heart.” 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 


COPYRIGHT 1949-— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 





1 Mapison Avenve, New Yor« 10, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your book- 
let, 29-D, ‘‘Your Heart.” | 
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the Rhenish states while his Grande 
Armée, which invaded Russia, was large- 
ly a Franco-German force. 

Oddly enough, these historical ties 
were revived somewhat by the German 
occupation of France and the present 
French occupation of part of Germany. 
French and German have been forced to 
work and live together and have found 
much common understanding, or at least 
have lost many fears and prejudices. The 
results of this current feeling in France 
are summarized in a dispatch from NeEws- 
WEEK'S Paris bureau: 

“The French are united in a fear of 
German militarism and fight tenaciously 
for safeguards against it. However, de- 
spite clear memories of three German in- 
vasions, they are less hysterical about the 
Germans than Americans used to be 
about the Germans and Japanese and are 
now about the Russians. They admire 
and respect German technical ability and 
are impressed by German capabilities. A 
possible future rapprochement between 
France and Germany shocks only extreme 
Germanophobes. 

“Toward such a blunt suggestion as a 


‘Franco-German army’ they are more 
cautious. They see the important role 
German manpower could fill in a Western 
European army but fear that their allies, 
especially the United States, might not 
apply rigid enough controls to German 
military strength. Strangely enough the 
French have no qualms about enrolling 
Germans in their own Foreign Legion. 
But they admit that, just as their thinking 
is evolving from national sovereignty 
toward internationalization, the future 
may bring a European family sturdy and 
united enough to develop any one of its 
members and at the same time keep him 
in his place.” 


Schuman the Quiet 


The mild-mannered, 62-year-old law- 
yer who discussed Germany and Europe 
in London last week first became France’s 
Foreign Minister in July 1948. At first 
politicians jibed: “And what does he 
know about foreign affairs?” It took just 
one Cabinet meeting to find out. Listen- 
ing to Robert Schuman on France’s for- 
eign policy, bne minister remarked: “We 


“could actually understand what he 


said.” The compliment to Schuman was 
also a slam at his predecessor Georges 
Bidault, whose pedantic flights had con- 
fused not only fellow Cabinet members 
but foreign statesmen. 

Schuman had no formal training for his 
new job. But his background was inter- 
national. He was born in Luxembourg, 
studied law in Bonn, Munich, and Berlin, 
and finally settled in Lorraine—then Ger- 
man territory. He naturally acquired a 
perfect knowledge of German and French 
(although he still speaks French with a 
Lorraine accent). After the German de- 
feat in 1918 he was elected to the French 
parliament and adjusted the legal codes 
of Lorraine and Alsace to the French 
constitution. 

Despite the fact that Schuman has lit- 
tle platform appeal and less public per- 
sonality, he was returned to parliament 
in every election. As a deputy he was 
obscure but regular. Soon after the fall 
of France the Germans arrested him. 
After seven months in a Metz jail he was 
removed to Germany. He escaped in 1942 
and returned to France to join the resist- 
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The Germans Talk Back: These are excerpts from 
a booklet circulated by steel management and union 
officials in the Ruhr, to protest the dismantling of 
German industries for war reparations. The British 
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have banned “Reparation?” but its sentiments were 
reflected last week at Bochum where a wrecking 
crew needed police protection to begin dismantling 
a drop forge at the Bochumer Verein steel plant. 
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Israel: Behind the Touchy British-U.S. Exchanges 


> The five British planes shot down Jan. 7 
over the Egyptian-Palestine border were 
photographing Israeli Army movements 
“on the suggestion of the United States 
State Department”—London Daily Tele- 
graph report. 

> It is absolutely untrue that any such 
request was made by the United States— 
statements by President Truman and the 
State Department. 

> “British authorities undertook the air 
reconnaissance on their own responsibil- 
ity,” but the “urgent need for precise in- 
formation” had been made clear to the 
British by the State Department—British 
Foreign Office statement. 

Such were the seemingly conflicting re- 
ports carried by newspapers on Jan. 14 
concerning one of the touchiest issues be- 
tween the United States and Britain. The 
unreported facts which clear up the mys- 
tery as sent by Edward Weintal, News- 
WEEK diplomatic correspondent: 

Lens Diplomacy: The British aerial 
pictures were the first and only evidence 
the President and the State Department 
had of the Israeli invasion of Egypt. Until 
the photos were submitted by the British 
there was no reason to disbelieve Israel's 
assurances that its troops had withdrawn 
from Egyptian territory. 

The first British photos were delivered 
Dec. 30. They showed the Israeli 16 miles 
inside Egypt and advancing. The evi- 
dence was submitted to President Truman 


that night. The President expressed an- 
noyance with the Israeli and ordered Act- 
ing Secretary Robert Lovett to draft a 
personal message to Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion. The President’s message warned 
that failure to withdraw from Egypt or 
any move into Trans-Jordan might cause 
the American Government to revise its 
attitude toward Israel. The President's 
message was delivered on New Year's 
Day. Ben-Gurion assured James G. Mc- 
Donald, the American representative in 
Tel Aviv who delivered it, that “within a 
few hours Israeli troopers will shake the 
dust of Egypt off their boots.” On the 
basis of the Ben-Gurion assurances, the 
State Department notified Egypt Jan. 2 
the Israeli would withdraw and _ that 
Egypt therefore should obey the UN 
Security Council order to cease fire. 

Jan. 2 and 3 the British supplied the 
State Department with new photos. Some 
showed the Israeli 55 to 60 miles inside 
Egypt. Others showed them bivouacking 
at four or five separate points and holding 
the Rafah-el Auja road, 14 miles within 
Egypt. Jan. 4 McDonald was ordered to 
call on Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe 
Shertok and confront him with the latest 
British photos. Shertok himself could not 
supply an explanation. Top Israeli com- 
manders were called in. They explained 
that original Israeli plans called for a 
grand offensive against Egypt in the first 
week of January; that the plans, which 


were made before the Security Council 
cease-fire order, had been  counter- 
manded; but that some commanders 
failed to receive the new orders and oth- 
ers misunderstood them. ‘ 

Jan. 7 the British photo-taking planes 
were shot down. Shortly thereafter Mc- 
Donald was informed by the Israeli For- 
eign Office that all troops had beer with- 
drawn from Egypt. With no evidence to 
the contrary, the State Department has 
now accepted the Israeli assurances. 

Combat Level: Fred Vanderschmidt, 
chief of NeEwsweex’s London bureau, 
cables these additional details: “American 
diplomats here knew of the British aerial 
reconnaissance before the planes were 
shot down. What they didn’t know was 
that it was being carried out over the 
battlefield at low combat level.” 

In any case, the American reaction 
to the entire Palestine dispute has made 
Foreign Secretary Bevin—largely at Prime 
Minister Attlee’s suggestion—instruct Sir 
Oliver Franks, British Ambassador in 
Washington, to see President Truman and 
explain Britain’s position. Britain, Sir 
Oliver was told, fervently desired that 
the Security Council’s orders be obeyed 
by the Palestine belligerents and that 
peace be established, but that above all 
Britain and America must “keep in step” 
always. In London, Bevin gave private 
assurances that Britain planned no fur- 
ther overt action in the Middle East. 





ance. As a patriot he was obscure but 
heroic. The general public first became 
aware of him when he took a prominent 
part in organizing the post-liberation lib- 
eral Catholic party, the MRP. 

Elegant Simplicity: Schuman is tall, 
lean, bald-headed, and gray-mustached. 
His tranquil eyes are the shade of blue 
used to show oceans on maps. He is an 
austere, teciturn man of a talkative race, 
a beer drinker in a land of wine drinkers, 
a bachelor in a nation whose civilization 
is founded on family life. In him shyness, 
gentleness, and a touch of awkwardness 
combine with an elegant simplicity of 
manner. Collecting autographs and rare 
books and taking long solitary walks are 
his only recreations. He often arrives at 
ministerial conferences on foot. 

This unflurried simplicity stamps Schu- 
man like a trademark. He lives in a small 
Foreign Ministry suite of bedroom, bath, 
and dining room, furnished in a com- 
bination Louis XV-Second Empire style. 
He brought with him only a few personal 
possessions, a modest wardrobe, his 
books, and a small collection of photo- 
graphs in leather frames—prominent 
among them one of former Secretary of 
State Marshall. Through blue-curtained 
windows the minister can look out at 
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one of the pleasantest gardens in Paris. 

The first morning after his installation 
in the ministry he rose early and walked 
into this garden. “What are you doing 
here?” asked a gardener. Schuman replied 
meekly: “I’m the new minister; I just 
moved in last night.” 

Ordinarily, however, Schuman devotes 
the two hours between rising at 7 and 
breakfasting at 9 to newspapers and docu- 
ments. The rest of the day, interrupted by 
lunch after 1:30 and dinner after 8:30 
(he is an abstemious eater but insists on 
variety in his meals), is spent in confer- 
ences and talks with visitors. The day is 
as smoothly parceled out as Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s: everything happens on time 
and visitors are rarely kept waiting. No 
detail is too small for his attention. He 
even remembers to turn off lights. He is- 
sued an economy order that outgoing 
mail must contain no more than one en- 
velope to the same address. 

Last week as a large part of Paris 
sniffed and sneezed in the flu epidemic 
(see page 42), Schuman congratulated 
himself on his “santé de fer” (iron 
health). The windows were wide open 
and the minister was wearing a knitted 
vest. He refuses to let his rest be dis- 
turbed. To a subordinate who came to 


him at breakfast asking: “Did M. le 
Président think about the matter over- 
night?” Schuman replied: “I don’t think 
overnight; I sleep.” 

Non-Thumper: Despite Schuman’s re- 
sistance record there were murmurs: 
“Why have we got that German in power 
when there are plenty of Frenchmen 
about?” These soon died down. Again, 
some Frenchmen were worried over Schu- 
man’s soft-spoken, unaggressive ways. 
Would he be a match for the lustier Bevin 
and Vyshinsky? Could he cope with Mar- 
shall? The dispute over the Ruhr during 
the past few months answered these 
questions. Without loud talking or table 
thumping Schuman proved a vigorous 
negotiator in a series of conferences. A 
natural understanding sprang up between 
him and Marshall—two elderly men, 
frugal of words, devoid of guile. 

In discussing the Ruhr and the future 
of Germany, Schuman utilizes his back- 
ground and as foreign minister his great- 
est single interest is the German problem. 
The French Commissariat des Affaires 
Allemandes is now directly under Schu- 
man. Soon after taking over the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, he named as political 
adviser to the French Military Govern- 
ment the former ambassador to Hitler’s 
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“If they station you on one of these ’ere planets, you boys'll miss the mght life around ‘ere.” 








London Daily Express 


Midwinter Night: GI boredom at rural airbases plus stories that 
American scientists are thinking about earth-satellite airbases give 
The London Daily Express’s cartoonist Giles an excuse for another 
of his famous caricatures of American servicemen in Britain. 


Reich, André Francois-Poncet, Like Schu- 
man, Francois-Poncet was jailed by the 
Germans, and yet, like Schuman, he re- 
mains rational on the subject of, Germany 
and its relations with France. 


FRANCE: 


Complaints and Kinsey 


During the short gray days and long 
dark evenings around marble-topped 
café tables or salamander stoves at home, 
French citizens last week discussed (1) 
their personal state of health and (2) 
that of the nation. Sheila Baker of 
NewsweEEk’s Paris bureau cabled: After 
post-holiday biliousness (incidentally, 
prewar liver ailments are increasing as 
food becomes more plentiful), almost 
everybody is now enduring or recuperat- 
ing from la grippe. At the same time, a 
still queasy and occasionally feverish gov- 
ernment reassembled in Paris. 

President Vincent Auriol brought back 
pink cheeks from snowy La Clusaz, in 
Haute-Savoie, where he had vacationed 
with his family. Premier Henri Queuille 
had a Mediterranean tan from Cap 
d’Antibes. But all the government faced 
the usual headache quota over the pros- 
pects for the next few months, As usual, 
the citizens—especially the trade union- 
ists—complained bitterly of the cost of 
living. The government's answer was that 
it would control consumer prices and 
try to decrease some, but would give no 
wage increases. 

This solution pleased no one, since the 
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skeptical public recalled previous failures 
of price-freezing attempts. The general 
reaction, however, was a crotchety si- 
lence instead of a bitter outcry. At least 
the government could gamble on main- 
taining this uneasy status quo until spring 
brought sunshine, new crops, and, gen- 
erally, better spirits. 

It could also direct its attention to 
such problems as Germany, about which 
the French felt happier than in a long 
time, and Indo-China which, although 
little spoken of, continues to be a heavy 
burden on the military budget and a 
personal tragedy to families whose sons 
are fighting against the Viet Nam guer- 
rillas. Spurred and alarmed by the Com- 
munists’ advance through China, the 
government wanted to make peace quick- 
ly with Ho Chi Minh, the Viet Nam 
leader (and a Communist). Since last 
summer, its chosen instrument was the 
former emperor of Annam, Bao Dai. But 
Bao Dai, conscious of both his country’s 
interests and his personal security, re- 
fused to leave his Cannes villa and re- 
turn to Hanoi until the French had im- 
plemented guarantees of Viet Nam inde- 
pendence and self-government. In a final 
effort to pry him from the Riviera golf 
courses and gardens, the government 
dispatched its High Commissioner for 
Indo-China, Léon Pignon, to Cannes. 

Waiting for Libel: Two other foreign 
residents of Cannes, Rita Hayworth and 
Aly Khan, finally informed reporters that 
they would marry as soon as Aly divorces 
his British wife. Another foreigner ar- 
rived in Paris to delight both friends and 


enemies by reveling in publicity. In an 
aura of mystery, heightened by strange 
bulletins from his agent, editor, and law- 
yer, Victor Kravchenko flew in from New 
York for the courtroom hearing of his 
libel suit against the Communist literary 
weekly Les Lettres Frangaises and one of 
its contributors, André Wurmser. In No- 
vember 1947, Les Lettres Frangaises had 
declared that Kravchenko’s “I Chose 
Freedom” had been entirely ghost-writ- 
ten and described him as morally insane 
and illiterate. 

In an uproarious press conference in 
Paris last week, decorated by police and 
detectives and punctuated by flash bulbs 
and Communist shouts, Kravchenko de- 
clared that freedom was on trial along 
with him and that he would produce 30- 
odd unnamed Russian witnesses to coun- 
ter the testimony of ten Soviet witnesses 
the weekly promises to bring from Rus- 
sia. These include three Kravchenko 
wives—all unknown to Kravchenko, he 
says. 

Until the trial starts Jan. 24 “Tout 
Paris” (roughly equivalent to New York 
café society) is obliged to get its titilla- 
tion from the Paris police’s morals drive 
and the newly published French edition 
of the Kinsey report. Prodded by the 
Gaullist municipal councilors, who take 
a sharper interest in public morals than 
do the other political parties, the police 
closed three night clubs specializing in 
homosexual clientele and entertainment 
and warned twenty other similar estab- 
lishments to clean up. Meanwhile, “Le 
Comportement Sexuel de THomme” was 
already selling in the thousands, despite 
the 1,275-frane price, more than double 
the usual cost of books. Solemn reviewers 
applauded the “typical American scien- 
tific research” but warned readers not to 
laugh at the seeming American naiveté 
where sex was concerned. 


YUGOSLAVIA: 


Joke on the Voice 


A Belgrade humorous weekly named 
Jez (it means Jazz) gave Americans a 
chance for a faint laugh at themselves 
when it ran the following joke: 

The greatest American radio station, 
the Voice of America, is visited by a for- 
eign guest. The director points out the 
important features of the station. 

“What's this?” asks the guest pointing 
to a huge pile of wax. 

“Wax,” the director replies proudly. 
“Out of this wax we make by our own 
means our own recordings and repro- 


~ductions.” 


“And what's this?” asks the stranger, 
pointing to some giant machines. “These 
are dynamos,” the director explains. 
“They enable us to produce with our own 
means our own electric current.” 

At this- point an insect lands on the 
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He put the American tdea on wheels 


At last it was finished. 


The long nights in the shop... the hours at the bench until 
his fingers ached ... the eyes heavy with lack of sleep. 
All over now. Had it been worth it? 


The gaunt young man looked at this curious thing he had 
made with the labor of his hands and mind. 


It was what some people called, in suspicion and contempt, 
a horseless carriage ...a noisy toy in which rich idlers 
risked their necks and frightened good horses. 


Young Henry Ford saw something quite different in the 
shadows of his shop that night. 


He saw his little automobile speeding a doctor to a remote 
farmhouse to save a life. 


He saw a million miles of silky roads opening up for all 


a 


Americans the glories of their big country ... making the 
man from Maine a neighbor of the man from California. 


He saw people riding to work, to market, to school, 
to church, freed at last from the old tyranny of distance. 


And he saw new jobs, better incomes, more free time for 
everybody. To have more and live better had always been 
the American idea. Now that idea would move ahead with 
the speed of whirling wheels instead of at an old mare’s pace. 


Such was the vision of young Henry Ford in the little shop 
on Bagley Avenue. The entire automobile industry has 
helped to make it real. Like every enterprise we look upon 
as basic—whether farming or telephones, shoes or life 
insurance—the auto industry has earned its success by 
contributing something deep and lasting to the welfare of 
all Americans. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST FINANCIAL INSTITUTION 











"Saves hours of time... 





changes jobs in seconds!" 











SEE HOW MUCH NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING CAN SAVE YOU! 


Concerns of every size and type report savings up to 30% —often more! Savings 
are frequently enough to pay for the entire installation in the first 
year. National’s time-and-money-saving features make this possible. 


The removable form bar shown above, which quickly adapts this National Accounting 
Machine to various jobs, is but one of five outstanding features—and only National has them all. 


In the office, as in the factory, mechanization cuts overtime, reduces costs. Ask 
your National representative to study your present accounting set-up and report 
the savings you may reasonably expect from a modern National system. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 39, OHIO 








director’s nose. Automatically he waves 
his hand and exclaims: “What’s this?” 

“I know,” replies the guest. “It’s a 
mosquito. And with your own means you 
make an elephant out of it.” 


BRITAIN: 


Advice on Albion 


A pamphlet put out by the Commerce 
Department in Washington last week ad- 
vised Americans visiting Britain to be 
prepared for these conditions: 

“The climate of the United Kingdom 
is damp, with relatively little sunshine. 
Americans may be more susceptible there 
to colds and other respiratory infections.” 

“In practically all areas the water is 
pure and soft to drink.” 

“Central heating is provided in a 
comparatively small number of modern 
apartment houses, but even here it is 
necessary to supplement the central heat- 
ing by coal fires, gas heaters, and electric 
heaters.” 

“He will probably have to rely on the 
local fishmonger if he wants the custom- 
ary ice in his drinks.” 


Mercy 


William Painter, the plumber who 
scaled Eros, the aluminum statue in 
Piccadilly Circus (NEwsweEEK, Jan. 17), 
was cold sober as he stood in the dock at 
Bow Street on Jan. 10 and heard the mag- 
istrate itemize the damages: “Bow badly 
bent, a bow string snapped . . . abrasions 
to the outstretched leg and the left wing.” 
Cost of repairing Eros: $192. 

“I must make an example of you,” said 
the judge, Sentence: three months, plus 
another month unless Painter paid the 
damages, plus fourteen days or $8 for 
being drunk and disorderly. Five days 
later, however, Painter was free. James 
Chuter Ede, teetotaling Home Secretary, 
had reprieved him. 


Churchill’s Nightmare 


Winston Churchill returned to London 
last week from a sixteen-day vacation at 
Monte Carlo. The London Evening Stand- 
ard reported that one night when he 
was dining at the Hotel de Paris, he 
asked the orchestra to play the German 
wartime song “Lili Marlene.” The follow- 
ing day he issued new _ instructions: 
“Please never play it again—it made me 
dream of Rommel all night.” 


GERMANY: 


The Black Front 


“With the Red Army standing at the 


Channel, England will have to play the 
part of Vichy.” 
This prediction appears in a news- 
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letter currently circulating in Western 
Germany. It states the terms the West 
will have to meet before Germans are 
“willing to work and fight” against Rus- 
sia. It denounces both Western and Rus- 
sian occupation authorities, as well as 
“the quisling parties now cooperating” 
with them. For Germany it advocates 
an authoritarian system with labor “co- 
operatives” and industry and agriculture 
under state ownership. 

The author of this tract is Dr. Otto 
Strasser, the leader of the league for 
German Revival. Strasser, whose brother 
Gregor was murdered in the 1934 purge 
of Nazi leaders, was a top Nazi himself 
when he dared to question Hitler’s policies 
in 1930. Hitler expelled him, and Strasser 
organized the Black Front, an anti-Hitler 


Acme 


Strasser: Now a “literary gent” 


underground within the Nazi party. He 
dodged the Gestapo across Europe until 
he reached Canada in 1941. 

Literary Gent: Strasser directs the 
league from his room in a humble two- 
story boardinghouse in Bridgetown, N. S. 
He found life in Montreal too expensive 
for the $100 a month his books and 
articles bring him. His wife and teen-age 
son and daughter are in Switzerland, and 
he has not seen them since 1938. He has 
few visitors and spends his days walking, 
reading, and talking to his neighbors. 
They call him the “literary gent.” In the 
evening he writes until after midnight, 
then sets a battered alarm clock for 11 
to avoid oversleeping. 

In Hannover last week Strasser’s “rep- 
resentative in the Reich” said Strasser was 
“burning” to take over leadership of the 
League for German Revival in person, 
and predicted that he would be _ back 
in Germany by May. Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, the American Military Governor, 
warned: “Nationalistic groups which had 
been driven underground in Germany 
since the overthrow of National Socialism 
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are again beginning to lift their heads.” 

In separate actions, American and 
British occupation authorities refused to 
license Strasser’s league as a_ political 
party. The British said flatly that they 
would not let Strasser enter their zone. 
And on Jan. 15 the Canadian Govern- 
ment rejected his application for a pass- 
port. It was the fifth time in four years 
he had been turned down. 


SWEDEN: 
Like a King 


Sweden was prouder than ever of King 
Gustav last week, Il] and 90, he was car- 
ried to the opening session of the Riksdag 
(Parliament) on a stretcher, At the door 
he got up and, supported by Crown 
Prince Gustav Adolf and Prince Bertil, 
walked to his throne, His voice was firm 
as he read his short speech. Then a 
coughing fit overtook him and he was 
half-carried back to the waiting stretcher. 


SOUTH AFRICA: 


Omen in Durban 


The polyglot population of Durban, on 
the Indian Ocean coast of the Union of 
South Africa, includes more than 200,000 
“natives” —restive descendants of the Zulu 
warriors who took such a fearsome toll 
of their enemies, black and white, before 
settling down under the white man’s 
rule two generations ago. 

Last week the Zulu war chant echoed 
again. The enemy this time: the 100,000- 
odd Indians who have settled in Durban. 
An Indian peddler was rumored (in- 
correctly) to have killed a Zulu boy in a 
fight. For three days pillaging, burning, 
and clubbing Zulus took their revenge: 
at least 100 lives, 1,000 injuries, and 
$1,000,000 in property damage. 

The government rushed army, navy, 
and police reinforcements to Durban to 
restore order at bayonet point. But the 
Nationalist government’s own “racially 
repressive policies” were largely blamed 
by former Premier Jan Christian Smuts 
for the native bitterness leading to the 
outbreak. “The small fire which the gov- 
ernment is fanning today might lead to 
a terrible conflagration,” said Smuts. 
“What has happened in Durban is a 
sign...” 


CHINA: 


Defeats Without Battles 


Under the vast gray sky of vast gray 
China in the big incongruous buildings 
of Nanking put up to house the national 
government, men warmed their hands 
over charcoal burners amid battalions of 
empty desks, Long-coated servants filled 
packing cases with documents, Embassy 
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cars still rolled up and down the Proces- 
sional Way in the center of the city, but 
most foreigners had departed. The brief 
disappearance of Chiang Kai-shek’s per- 
sonal plane from the rows waiting ready 
for a getaway touched off a one-day ru- 
mor in the teahouses that the President 
had already resigned and fled to Formosa. 
Outside, in the rain, little soldiers and old 
ricksha men slopped through the thin 
mud. Nanking had written itself off. 
North of Nanking, the Nationalist 
armies drew up in a final defense line 


about 30 miles above the Yangtze River _ 


~a barrier shrunken by winter droughts. 
Tientsin, China’s greatest industrial city, 
was gone. The Communists captured it 
virtually without fighting on Jan. 15. 
Peiping was about to fall, also probably 
without resistance. And Mao Tse-tung, 
Communist Party chairman, rejected 
Chiang’s New Year's Day offer of a nego- 
tiated peace as “sheer hypocrisy” and 
demanded what seemed to be uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

After these events, China’s future 
could be put into three fairly simple 
questions: (1) Would Chiang resign? 
(2) If so, could any successor inspire the 
Nationalists to a more successful fight 
against the Reds? (3) In any case, what 
was the prospect of further resistance by 
local warlords? The answers were not so 
simple as the questions, but Compton 
Pakenham, NEWSWEEK correspondent in 
China, and Newsweex’s Washington 
bureau gave this picture: 

Resignation: The once close-knit 
Kuomintang leaders had imprudently 
split into bitterly quarreling cliques. They 
so swamped Chiang with contradictory 
advice he trusted no one outside his 
immediate family. Among the ku wen, 
the circle of his closest friends and ad- 
visers, only former Premier Chang Chun 
still was able to get the generalissimo’s 
ear completely. Chang, a classmate at 
military school, urged Chiang to resign. 
Last Dec. 26 Chiang went so far as to 
order Wu Chung-hsin, one of his inti- 
mates, to draft a resignation proclama- 
tion. Before Wu could submit it to the 
President, the Communists issued their 
denunciation of Chiang as a war criminal. 
Enraged, he said he would now fight on. 

Nevertheless, Nanking knew that most 
of Chiang’s personal possessions had been 
shipped to Formosa, and continued to 
take his resignation for granted. Wash- 
ington received the following account 
of the maneuvers made in anticipation of 
his resignation: 

“Although Chiang had never discussed 
his resignation with Vice President Li 
Tsung-jen, a representative of Li called 
on Ambassador John Leighton Stuart to 
say that the Vice President, who expected 
to succeed Chiang momentarily, was 
ready to sue for peace. He insisted, how- 
ever, that the offer would not be effective 
unless publicly supported by the United 
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States. Therefore he requested that the 
United States Government issue a state- 
ment approving the terms of Li’s offer, as 
well as a warning that if the Communists 
failed to accept it the United States 
would immediately extend all aid to the 
Nationalists, The ambassador dismissed 
the proposal as unrealistic, but promised 
to forward it to Washington. 

“Li also wanted the ambassador’s help 
in drafting a proclamation to the Chinese 
people to be issued on his assumption of 
the Presidential office. Stuart advised a 
safe course. Promise the people peace, 
he said, the Four Freedoms, and a confer- 
ence with the Communists which would 
settle the future of the country to every- 
body’s satisfaction.” 

Successors: There seemed to be only 
two men who had a chance of command- 
ing support as successors to Chiang. One 
was Li, and he was credited with being 
able to rally many idle and disaffected 
generals. The other surprising prospect 
was a figure out of the past—the son of 
Chang Tso-lin of Manchuria, Chang 
Hsueh-Liang, the young marshal who 
rose to brief fame by kidnapping Chiang 
in 1936. Now a Nationalist prisoner on 
Formosa, Chang's release was unlikely, 
but many Nationalist generals would 
follow him should he get away. Further- 
more, he was supposed to have a strong 
attraction for perhaps half the Commu- 
nist generals, who served under him in 
the ‘30s and admired him greatly. Thus 
the young marshal might be able to 
force a military deadlock on which a 
political settlement could be based. 


The Future: Even if Chiang resigns 
the war is likely to follow its present pat- 
tern in China—with one area after another 
going to the Reds almost by default. 
However, there is an outside chance that 
local warlords will “come out,” as the 
Chinese put it, and fight if someone they 
trust takes over. So far the Communists 
have played a shrewd game by attacking 
a warlord’s “personal” troops before deal- 
ing with the Nanking forces under his 
command. This naturally had the effect of 
diminishing his bargaining power against 
Nanking even.if he was not completely 
beaten. 

The odds, however, are against the 


warlords’ “coming out” with enough . 


unanimity of action to have much chance 
of halting the Communists. The Canton- 
ese, for example, who have a good 
reputation as fighters, might move troops 
north but they are.split into some ten 
factions, and the Red danger has so far 
not approached close enough to unite 
any two of them. The test of the war- 
lords may come when the Communists 
approach Szechwan, the vital West China 
province, which has produced a high pro- 
portion of the Nationalist armies to date. 


Chow Mein Utopia 


At a secret headquarters in “liberated” 
China last week a Communist com- 
mander described his plans for the future 
of Red China. It would be a new nickel 
democracy: “Twenty years after all China 
is Communist we shall have Automat res- 
taurants.” 





Keystone 
Manly Art: Forbidden to carry firearms, but with a crime wave on 
their hands, all London’s police are being taught jujitsu. These 
policewomen at Peel House are about to see what happens to an 
attacker who tries a stranglehold on a jujitsu-trained instructress. 
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COMMON SENSE 
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IMAGINATION 


Our revolutionary idea in new cars 


You put asquare peg in a square hole, 
and a round peg in a round hole. That’s 
common sense. Add real creative imagi- 
nation in research and engineering to 
that kind of common sense . . . and you 
have the combination that sparked a 
revolutionary trend in car building 25 
years ago at Chrysler Corporation. 

When we introduced the high com- 
pression engine in 1924, that was com- 
mon sense plus imagination in research 
and engineering . . . though it was said 
to be revolutionary. 


When we pioneered hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes in 1924. . . when we were 
first with all-steel car bodies . . . when 
long ago we introduced Floating Power, 
Automatic Overdrive Transmission, 
Fluid Drive, and many other great 
Chrysler Corporation firsts, they were 
called revolutionary, too. 


To us the important thing was not 


Again you get the good things first 


what these developments were called— 
but what they did! How they influenced 
the other car manufacturers who adopted 
or adapted them! And most of all, how 
these developments led directly to 
the four wonderful new cars we'll be 
introducing. 

Certainly advances by Chrysler Cor- 
poration engineering and research 
paced the trend towards cars that are 
easier to stop, safer to drive. More com- 
fortable. More convenient. Cars with 
better pick-up, gasoline economy, and 
smoother performance. They were de- 
velopments that called for engineering 
imagination aplenty... and especially 
for common sense. 

Again and again we've brought you 
the good things first through imagina- 
tion and common sense in Chrysler Cor- 
poration engineering. We've always 
engineered our cars from the inside out 


WATCH FOR THE NEW PLYMOUTH 


from CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DODGE 


and 





—pioneering the advances in safety, 
comfort, convenience, and performance 
—and then creating outside beauty that 
reflects the good, sound engineering 
underneath. 

Now we are making preliminary 
preparations to introduce 4 beautiful 
new cars that carry our trend in new 
car design still further ahead. 

They are engineered with imagination 
and common sense . . . and they look it. 

They bring you automobile improve- 
ments that are basic to your safety and 
comfort . . . and they look it. 

A few pilot models have started 
down the assembly lines. And we can 
tell you this, they more than live 
up to our expectations. The beautiful, 
well-bred new Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto, and Chrysler cars are a won- 
derful next step in the revolution in car 
design we started 25 years ago. 


DESOTO a CHRYSLER 
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YOU MUST AVOID 








IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP — 
HANDSOME- 

LOOKING HAIR 





Remember water is no Hair Tonic. 
On the other hand, don’t plaster your 
hair down with greasy, sticky products 
which cover hair and scalp with a 
dirt-catching scum. Healthy-looking hair 
must have a cleaner scalp. So use . 
Krem!! It’s never been duplicated to 
keep hair perfectly in place—it makes 
hair look naturally well-groomed. It 
never looks or feels greasy. And you'll 
like to feel Kreml working on your scalp 
to give it a ‘wake-up’ tingle. It always 
keeps hair and scalp feeling so CLEAN. 
Also excellent to lubricate a dry scal 
and dry hair—to remove dandruff = 
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Old Mr. Forrestal and the False Satellites 


by JOSEPH 


HILE we on this side of the At- 

lantic have been troubled by 
mysterious “flying saucers” in the sky, 
over in Europe there has been a 
plague of “false satellites” in the solar 
system. They appear among the stars 
where no satellites ought to be, they 
won't go away, and nobody can ex- 
plain them any better than 
our own professional and 
amateur experts explain the 
saucers. 

Everybody knows that, of 
all civilized people, the 
Italians live in closest com- 
munion with the stars. No 
other land has produced 
greater astronomers. And 
among the common peoples 
none regards the stars with 
more mysticism than do the Italians. 
It is fitting, therefore, that an Italian 
is now in a position to offer a theory 
about “false satellites.” The author of 
the theory is Dino Buzzati, a well- 
known newspaper writer, and _ his 
fantasy has just appeared in the Cor- 
riere della Sera. 


TRICTLY speaking, Buzzati’s is not 
S an explanation of the current 
satellites. Writing from the vantage 
point of 1975, he simply shows how 
new Satellites could appear in the 
heavens, and explains how three of 
them did get there between 1955 and 
1958. The opening scene is quite 
touching: “Stretched out on his easy 
chair on the porch of his country home, 
old Forrestal, now an octogenarian, 
sits out his asthmatic nights. And 
when the first of the satellites appears 
in the night sky he raises to his eye 
a little telescope, suspended on a 
special elastic support, and gazes, 
gazes for hours on end.” 

The reason for the melancholy in- 
terest of the aged Mr. Forrestal in 
satellites is clear. As Secretary of De- 
fense he sent them up there and doesn’t 
understand why they don’t come 
down. 

What happened was this: At 4:53 
of a September morning in 1955 a 
rocket was launched with three pas- 
sengers—William B. Burkington, Ernst 
Shapiro, and Bernard Morgan, heroes 
and pioneers. A crowd of 300,000 
watched the take-off from White 
Sands. No message ever came back 





B. PHILLIPS 


from those aboard. The rocket reached 
a spot in the firmament and stopped. 
Each night it gleams there, a silver 
pencil. People call it “Hope” in the 
memory of the “hope which that 
memorable September filled the entire 
human race.” 

In November 1957 a second was 
sent up. It was orange- 
colored and shaped like an 
egg. On the side were the 
initials L.E., standing for 
“Lois’s Egg,” after the wife 
of the builder, Mrs. Lois 
Berger. Mrs. Berger was the 
last passenger aboard and 
waved graciously to the 
crowd as the door closed. 
Soon after the take-off an 
“all well aboard” signal 
came from the rocket, then another 
message: “What a sound . . . an odd 
... Then silence. The “Egg” stopped 
near “Hope” and still hangs there. 

The third rocket, striped yellow and 
black, went up on March 24, 1958, 
with five men aboard. The rocket was 
christened “Faith” because everyone 
believed it would succeed where the 
others failed. From this rocket also 
came one incomplete message: “Damn 
it but here we have got in . . .” Noth- 
ing more, and “Faith” now hangs a 
few degrees away from the other two. 


ATURALLY, Buzzati recalls, there 
was a terrific hullabaloo. Great 
minds went to work on the incomplete 
messages. Finally they reached a con- 
clusion, a startling one: What had 
happened to the three rockets was that 
they had run into Paradise and be- 
come enmeshed there. The message 
from the “Egg” meant celestial music 
of insupportable beauty; “Faith” went 
into Paradise with an oath, Some sci- 
entists objected. They soon were cried 
down. Everybody now knows that that 
is Paradise just up there. 

And are the people of Earth happy 
about it? Don’t be ridiculous. The 
human beings of 1975 are nothing but 
later models of those of 1949 or 1875. 
They are sore as . . . well, very sore 
indeed about it. The heavens were the 
last frontier, and there is Paradise 
blocking the way. “We say, sincerely, 
a cupola of iron and rock could not 
weigh heavier than does Paradise 
upon us.” 
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You can tell—in more ways than one—that Body by Fisher is built better 


than ever—that it’s your best guide to the best buys in 1949 cars. 


What has happened to car bodies since 
the war? 


They may all look lots smarter. But are 
they all built the same? You'll find out, if 
you check the body on any new car you're 
considering against the new 1949 Body by 
Fisher. 


Just /isten to the solid. bank-vault thud of 
the new Fisher Body’s doors — when you 
slam them home. Here. steel meets steel 
through a substantial rubber cushion, with 
a difference you can hear — with a solid 


sound that bespeaks the ruggedness of 


A wide open welcome. Yes, these 
doors swing open wide with minimum 
effort. A typical example of Fisher’s 
careful attention to details that matter. 





Fisher postwar Unisteel construction. 


Just feel the soft and cradle-like comfort 
that’s yours in the new Fisher Body — with 
headroom that’s more than ample — with 
front and rear seats each designed to 
accommodate three people comfortably — 


and with legroom equally generous. 


And finally, check it with your eyes — two 
ways — for style and visibility both. Note 
the refreshingly graceful sweep of the new 
Fisher Body’s full-skirted lines. the rare 
richness of its interior upholstery and fit- 
tings. Note, too, the broader panoramic 


Easy does it! Counterbalanced hinges 
on sedan models make lifting the trunk 
lid child's play: also increase ac- 
cessibility by eliminating side supports. 


Body by fisher 










All yours in Body by Fisher 


1. Unisteel Construction— solid steel welded 
to steel in one integral, super-secure unit, 


2. Foam Rubber Seats available in all makes 
of General Motors cars. 

3. Optometric Visibility— wider glass areas, 
scientifically angled to provide maximum 
view with minimum glare. 


4. Safety Plate Glass all around for greater 
safety and undistoriea vision. 


5. Easy-access Doors open full-width at the 
touch of your fingers and stay open with- 
out being held 

6. Honest Craftsmanship backed by more than 
40 years of specializing in coachcraft 
exclusively. 











view you get through its expanded glass 
areas with those narrower, out-of-the-way 
corner posts. 


Yes, just check these differences in Body 
by Fisher and you'll find they’re a big 
reason you get the biggest value in the 1949 
General Motors cars — the only cars with 
the new Body by Fisher, the car body that’s 
built better than ever. 





- BETTER THAN EVER ? 


On General Motors Cars only: CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE + BUICK « CADILLAC 











LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 





Machine-Gun Rule: A Hemisphere Watches to See Whether... 


A military revolt overthrew the pop- 
ularly elected government of Peru in Oc- 
tober, A month later in Venezuela a group 
of army officers quietly and efficiently 
took the government away -from the 
elected President, Rémulo Gallegos. In 
the middle of December a military clique 
in El Salvador threw out President Sal- 
vador Castaneda Castro, and exiled Costa 
Ricans staged an armed invasion of their 
homeland, In Chile an alert government 
broke up a revolution before it got 
started. The President of Bolivia was 
fending off plotters on the right and the 
left. In other countries there were rum- 
blings and rumors of trouble. A rash of 
revolutions seemed to be breaking out 
all over the Latin American body politic. 

By Dec. 21 the situation had become 
so serious that the State Department of 
the United States officially expressed its 
“growing concern with respect to the 
overthrow of popularly elected govern- 
ments by military forces in certain coun- 
tries of this hemisphere.” It “solicited 
the comments” of the other American 
republics “regarding legitimate and ap- 
propriate actions the inter-American or- 
ganization might take to strengthen the 
democratic and constitutional framework 
of the governments of this continent.” 

There was no agreement as to the 
causes or cure of the epidemic, Was it 
just more of the same revolutions that 
have marked all of Latin America’s his- 
tory? Was this a concerted movement 
against democracy? 

Old Latin Custom: At this point no- 
body knows for sure. But it is possible 
to outline some of the basic causes of 
Latin American revolutions, Whatever 
specific factors may be involved in the 
upsets of the last three months, there are 
general reasons why many of the Latin 
American republics are still voting with 
bullets instead of ballots, 

The first and simplest reason is—be- 
cause they have always done so. The 
Latin American attitude toward revolu- 
tion is quite different from the North 
American, A recent comment by President 
Domingo Diaz Arosemena of Panama 
was unconsciously revealing. Denounc- 
ing an alleged plot against him as “illogi- 
cal and cruel,” he complained that a 
government should be overthrown only 
by an “honorable revolution, one which 
has the support of the people.” This is 
implied recognition of revolution—pro- 
vided it be “honorable”—as a legitimate 
means of changing a government. 

This tolerance of revolution as a po- 
litical instrument explains some of the 
special features of Latin American revo- 
lutions, It is the reason, for example, why 
many of them are carried out with so 
little violence, and why the losers are not 
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generally mistreated but are allowed to 
go peacefully into exile. The winners this 
time know that they may be the losers 
the next, and there is a sort of unex- 
pressed gentlemen’s agreement to avoid 
excesses, 

Commenting on recent efforts of the 
new Peruvian Government of Gen. Man- 
uel Odria to hunt down the Aprista lead- 
er Victor Rail Haya de la Torre, against 
whom Odria’s revolution was mainly di- 
rected, the Montevideo newspaper El 
Pais expressed this point of view: “Of 
what crime was Haya de la Torre ac- 
cused? Of the crime of sedition for hav- 
ing fomented the Callao revolt? This 
movement failed, A few days later an- 
other movement against the same gov- 
ernment began in Arequipa. This one 
was successful and raised to power Gen- 
eral Odria who now wishes to punish 
Haya de la Torre for having led a rebel- 
lion that failed.” 

Everybody Does It: The acceptance 
of revolution also underlies the impor- 
tance that Latin Americans attach to the 


Interior Minister, declared: “I believe 
that in America the exercise of humani- 
tarian refuge is necessary because our 
political conflicts are still violent and 
sometimes have cannibalistic touches.” 
On Jan. 14 Haya was granted safe con- 
duct to Colombia. The junta had bowed 
to the traditional concept of revolution 
as a political means rather than a social 
end. 

What’s Lacking: Why do so many 
Latin Americans use revolution as a po- 
litical means? Largely because they have 
no other way to express themselves po- 
litically. In some countries, such as Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Mexico, and Uruguay, 
the ingredients of political democracy 
are present and revolution is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Most changes 
of government are brought about peace- 
fully and with ballots. In many of the 
other nations the ingredients of political 
democracy are lacking. 

Most of Latin America has no middle 
class. Society is divided between a small, 
wealthy ruling caste and a “melancholy 





The people of Latin America cast ballots for their governments .. . 


right of asylum, At the end of almost 
every revolt the losers seek refuge in neu- 
tral embassies, and any attempt by an 
overheated winner to pull them out is 
denounced, 

That too has been an issue in Peru. 
After hiding out for three months, Haya 
took refuge in the Colombian Embassy. 
When the Peruvian Government threw 
soldiers with sub-machine guns around 
the embassy there were immediate pro- 
tests. 

Julio César Villegas, former Peruvian 


sea of illiterates.” “The social ladder has 
only two rungs—the lowest and the high- 
est,” Donald Marquand Dozer writes in 
the current Foreign Affairs. “The low 
is very low, and the high is very high. 
The gap is so wide that those on the 
lowest rung can almost never reach the 
one above.” In Venezuela fewer than 3 
per cent of the people own more than 70 
per cent of the land. 


As an inevitable result of the mal- 


distribution of wealth, the great, poor ma- 
jority is also illiterate, diseased, and ill- 
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LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


... the New Wave of Revolutions Is a Plot Against Democracy 





nourished, Life expectancy in Peru is 
less than 32 years, compared with al- 
most 63 in the United States. And the 
poor take practically no part in Latin 
\merican politics. Many of them can- 
not legally vote, and, in practice, few of 
them do. For the last election in Hon- 
duras there were 300,496 registered vot- 
ers in a population of about 1,500,000. 

This makes politics a game of the 
ruling class. Fundamentally, the interests 
of all members of this class are similar. 
The divisions among them are largely 


personal, and parties are the personal 
followings of individual leaders rather 
than organizations built around political 
philosophies. The man or the group 
which is in today is out tomorrow. 
Whether the change takes place by bul- 
lets or ballots, few but the men directly 
concerned and their immediate followers 
take very much interest. Through an 
election or through a revolution, the little 
farmer in the hinterland continues se- 
renely about his daily affairs. It’s all one 
to him. He will neither gain nor lose by 
the change. 

Such a situation is of course made to 
order for the military. In many Latin 
American countries the army is the only, 
or at least the strongest, organized, dis- 
ciplined force. Whether the contestants 
for office are ambitious generals or pow- 
er-hungry civilians, the one who has 
the support of the army wins. If by mis- 
chance he loses at the polls, he can al- 
Ways win in the streets. 

This is the traditional pattern of revo- 
lution in Latin America. The recent Sal- 
vadoran revolt was a perfect example. 
One group of army officers threw out 
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another group. There was a flurry of 
shots in the street, then the country went 
back to work. The whole thing was over 
in less than 24 hours. 

| The Sinister Note: The two impor- 
tant recent revolutions, in Peru and Vene- 
zuela, were not entirely traditional. 
Here new factors were involved. 

In both countries the rebels were army 
officers. They were rebelling, however, 
not against other officers or against small 
ruling cliques, but against civilian gov- 
ernments which had been chosen by 
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...- but the soldiers often outvote them with rifles and machine guns 


fair and free votes of the electorates. 
This seemed to add a sinister new note. 


It was no longer soldier against sol- 


dier or soldier against politician, but 
soldiers against the’ people. To judge 
from its “growing concern” and from the 
delay in recognizing the new Venezue- 
lan Government, this seems to be the atti- 
tude of the State Department. Other 
critics support it. “There is a new issue 
involved in the recent Latin American 
revolutions,” Edward Tomlinson writes. 
“It is a fight for survival by the military 
castes in the various countries” against 
popular movements that “have become a 
direct challenge to the power of the 
armies over political life.” 
Significance —- 

Apologists for the army rebels in Peru 
and Venezuela deny that there is any- 
thing new or sinister in their actions. 
They did not rebel against democracy, 
they say, but against a total breakdown 
of democracy. 

In Peru the traditional ruling class 
of landowners and soldiers had stood 
aside in 1945 and permitted the election 





of President José Luis Bustamante, who 
was supported by a coalition of liberal 
groups and parties. One of these was 
the strong Aprista Party, a curious com- 
bination of liberal principles and Fascist- 
like tactics. 

The Bustamante regime was in trouble 
almost from the beginning. The high- 
handed behavior of the Apristas alienat- 
ed other parties to such an extent that 
moderate and right-wing deputies finally 
boycotted Congress and for two years 
legislation was paralyzed. Aprista ob- 
structionism reached a climax on Oct. 
3 in an unsuccessful revolt in Callao. 
Bustamante outlawed the party and ar- 
rested those of its leaders that he could 
find. But the army still complained that 
he was treating the leftists too gently. 
Odria used this as an excuse for taking 
over the government at the end of Oc- 
tober. His avowed purpose was to “re- 
establish order, convoke popular elec- 
tions, and eliminate the regime which 
spawned robbery and crime.” 

The army revolt in Venezuela had 
somewhat similar roots. Gallegos had 
been chosen President in the fairest and 
freest election ever held in the country. 
But there was one fatal flaw in Venezue- 
lan democracy: There was no real oppo- 
sition party. The huge, sprawling Dem- 
ocratic Action (AD) Party had polled 
80 per cent of the votes in the Presi- 
dential election and completely domi- 
nated the political life of the country. Be- 
cause of AD’s virtual monopoly, the 
army rebels claimed, the party had be- 
come corrupt and _ inefficient, and _ its 
leaders were governing for the party’s 
benefit rather than the country’s. There- 
fore, they threw it out. They too prom- 
ised to “prepare as soon as possible for 
elections so that the Venezuelan people 
can elect the government they wish.” 

The sincerity of the democratic pro- 
fessions of the army leaders in Peru and 
Venezuela is still to be tested. If they 
live up to their promises, then there is 
nothing really new about the current 
wave of revolts. It will simply mean 
that the poverty and illiteracy of the 
Peruvian and Venezuelan masses. still 
prevent them from operating the kind 
of representative democracy that works 
in the United States. It will mean that 
there must be a new start and that only 
the armies are strong enough to make the 
break, 

If, however, the soldiers are giving 
only lip service to democracy, and if the 
two new regimes harden into military 
dictatorships, the other American re- 
publics will have to consider ways to 
“strengthen the democratic and consti- 
tutional framework of the governments 
of this continent.” 
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N. ¥. Daily Mirror 


Dan Vickey, Mitchum’s double... 


I—Miseast: ROBERT MircHUM was con- 
victed of a narcotics charge in Los 
Angeles Jan. 10 along with co-defendants 
Lita Leeps and Rosin Forp. Under 
orders to come back for sentencing Feb. 
9, Mitchum returned to the RKO lot to 
play a hero-policeman in “The Big Steal.” 


2—Misteok: Vickie Evans, blond 
dancer arrested in Hollywood Sept. 1 at 
the Mitchum “reefer” (marijuana) party, 
was booked in New York on a fugitive 
warrant from the West Coast trial. Miss 
Evans, who said she would fight extradi- 
tion, revealed that her hair was “the color 
nature gave me,” that she takes “four or 
five baths a day,” and that she never 
drinks—“not even coffee.” Her troubles in- 
creased when a man posing as Robert 
Mitchum appeared at the courthouse, say- 
ing: “I want to talk with the kid. She 
should have went back and straightened 
it out.” The ersatz Mitchum later admit- 
ted he was DAN VICKEY, a male model, 
who hoped to use the publicity to “get a 
job in Hollywood.” 


3—Misundersteed: In San Francisco 
Jerr Connors, a Hollywood bit player 
picked up as a suspect in the “Black 
Dahlia” murder and subsequently re- 
leased, said he was with his “former wife, 
Vickie Evans,” the night of the slaying. “I 
never heard of the jerk!” said Miss Evans. 
“My heavens, I hope the public won't 
think I’m a common, ordinary person.” 


The Kid: Lots of moviegoers felt old and 
gray last November when former child 
star JACKIE Coocan reported the theft of 
his toupee. Now all is well: Coogan has 
a new toupee and an insurance policy, 
for a maximum of $1,000, insuring the 
hair piece against loss by fire or theft and 
guaranteeing that it would not blow off. 
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IN PASSING 





Acme 


... butts into Mitchum’s trouble 


Going Up: Gov. ApLAI STEVENSON of 
Illinois was late reporting for work on his 
first day in his new office in Springfield. 
There had been, said the governor, a 
“major crisis” during his first morning in 
the executive mansion: His son JouHn, 12, 
and John’s chum Epison Dick, 11, had 
been stuck between floors in the auto- 
matic elevator. 


Generosity: Aspe GLintTz, a Brooklyn 
plumber suffering from unrequited love, 
was haled into court by his onetime 
sweetheart, EstHER SANTGARTEN, who 
charged he had dispatched to her home: 
a fire engine, a city ambulance, a gas-com- 
pany emergency truck, a wagon from the 


insane asylum, a load of lumber (collect), 


and an undertaker. 





Of Human Bondage: On Jan. 25, 1924, 
at his 50th birthday party, the British 
novelist W. SoMERsSET MauGHAM made 
a pledge to his long-time friend BERTRAM 
E. ALanson that he would spend his 
75th anniversary in Alanson’s home. Last 
month a reminder reached Maugham in 
London: “Dear Willie: We expect you 
on the twenty-fifth.” No man to break his 
vow, Maugham on Jan. 14 reached his 
destination—San Francisco, where Alan- 
son, an investment broker, now lives—in 
plenty of time. 


Mr. and Mrs. King: Kinc FREDERIK 
IX of Denmark, in an informal broadcast 
to school children, delighted his audience 
by introducing his “dream wife,” QUEEN 
IncRip, and the Princesses MARGRETHE, 
8, BENEDIKTE, 4, and ANNE-ManriE, 2. 
“We're just a normal Danish family,” 
said the king, “although we live in a 
castle.” The queen said she always made 
a point of “being home at tea time. We 
then chat with the children who play or 
sew or play music. Even Anne-Marie 
sings quite nicely. She knows the stand- 
ard march, and they all love to see the 
changing of the guard. They always hang 
out of the window when it comes.” 


Firewater: Salt Lake City firemen an- 
swering an alarm to a car wedged atop 
a snowbank on U.S. Highway 40 in 
Utah, found the driver still in his seat, 
and the wheels spinning so futilely in 
snow and ice that the tires were afire. 
The driver, well fortified with alcohol 
against the cold, thought he was still 
tooling along the highway. He proved 
to be a fire-extinguisher salesman. His 
car was loaded with extinguishers. When 
the firemen roused him, his first words 
were: “If this weather keeps up I'll never 
get out of Colorado.” 


International 


Grandpa’s Guests: Alben William Barkley II, 4, and his sister Dot- 
tie, 6, of Paducah, Ky., visited their grandfather's old desk in the 
Senate. They scribbled on a Congressional Record and rode on the 
Senate subway. “I liked the choo-choo goodest,” said young Alben. 


Newsweek, January 24, 1949 
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Research 


Turn on your radio, tune in a tele- 
vision set—as simply as that you 
have completed the final step in 
a long chain of research and in- 
vention... 

In a generous measure, your new 
command of sound and sight comes 
from research conducted at RCA 
Laboratories and made available for 
useful purposes. Almost every major 
advance in radio and television dur- 








Into your living room comes the “Age of Electronics”—through radio 


and television research achievements of RCA Laboratories. 


comes To life tn your Living Koom 


ing the past 30 years was pioneered 
by RCA. 

A few examples of RCA leadership: 
all-electronic television, the all-elec- 
tronic radio receiver, and the Victrola 
radio-phonograph. The iconoscope, 
television’s electronic “eye,” was devel- 
oped by Dr. V. K. Zworykin—now of 
RCA Laboratories. Super-sensitive Im- 
age Orthicon television cameras and 
kinescope “picture tubes” for receiving 
sets and radio relays are RCA firsts. 


Actually, there are hundreds of 
examples of RCA leadership in radio 
and electronic research and engi- 
neering “know-how”. . . that give 
value beyond price in any product 
or service of RCA or RCA Victor. 


When in Radio City, New York, you are 
cordially invited to visit the radio, tele- 
vision and electronic wonders at RCA Ex- 
hibition Hall, 36 West 49th Street. Free 
admission. Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Building, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
Wotld Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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Ewing vs. Fishbein 

“Is national health insurance a step 
toward socialization of the United States 
economy?” 

“Absolutely no,” replied Oscar Ew- 
ing, Federal Security Administrator and 
spokesman for the health-insurance pro- 
gram asked of Congress by President 
Truman, “National health insurance is 
no more socialistic than fire insurance.” 

To which Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor 
of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association and official representative of 
private medical practice, retorted: “Na- 
tional health insurance would be the first 
step toward socialization of the entire 
United States economy if this country fol- 
lows the downward path already followed 
by other countries.” 

The debate, printed in the January 
issue of the American Druggist maga- 
zine, brought into the open the differ- 
ences between these two authorities over 








Dr. Fishbein openly disagreed... 


the proposed health program. Both men 
answered fifteen questions put by the 
drug publication. 

The sharpest controversy followed the 
question involving the ability of Ameri- 
can families to pay for the best medical 
care, Ewing complained that the cost 
of this service was beyond the reach 
of “fully half of our population” and 
that full benefit could only be afforded 
by “about 20 per cent.” 

Fishbein replied: “The Truman Admin- 
istration apparently has been convinced, 
although without any supporting evi- 
dence, that great numbers of people are 
without medical care because they do 
not have the funds to secure it. This un- 
proved statement has been repeatedly 
used for political purposes.” 
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MEDICINE 





In reply to the question: “Why do 
some doctors and medical organizations 
vigorously oppose national health insur- 
ance?” Ewing said: “Mainly, I think, 
because they do not understand or do 
not want to understand what we pro- 
pose.” Fishbein countered with: “Most 
doctors and medical organizations op- 
pose national health insurance on a com- 
pulsory basis because they are convinced 
it would deteriorate the quality of med- 
ical education and care, abolish initia- 
tive, inhibit research, and be detrimen- 
tal to the people’s health.” 


The Dust Menace 


The loose cotton surgical gown usual- 
ly worn in the operating room does not 
prevent bacterial contamination of the 
air from the doctor's clothing and skin. 
In fact, the air gets more germs from 
dust off clothing than from a good loud 
sneeze. 

This important discovery was made 
by two Scottish doctors, J. P. Duguid and 
A. T. Wallace of the University of Edin- 
burgh. Writing last week in the journal 
Lancet, the bacteriologists declared: 
“Our present findings show that a large 
amount of dust-borne bacterial contam- 
ination of the air may be caused by ordi- 
nary body movement and that some of 
the infected dust particles may remain 
air-borne for a time more than sufficient 
to allow their drifting to the operating 
table from all parts of the theater [op- 
erating room].” 

Instead of the ordinary surgical gown, 
the Edinburgh men have helped to de- 
sign a complete dustproof covering with- 
out any gaps through which dust-laden 
air can escape from the clothing and ex- 
posed areas of the skin. 

It is described as a “modified boiler 
suit,” consisting of a zipper-closed, one- 
piece garment of heavy, close-woven 
cotton twill with elastic bands over the 
cuffs of the long sleeves and heavy can- 
vas socks sewed to the bottom of the 
trouser legs and worn over the shoes. 

When the dustproof gown was worn, 
the average bacterial contamination of 
the air by vigorous activity was only 4 
per cent of that found in comparable ex- 
periments without this protection. 


La Grippe Italienne 


In 1918, when the death-dealing 
plague crept over the Spanish border, 
frightened Frenchmen called it the 
“Spanish flu.” 

Last week, when the respiratory out- 
break that in December afflicted half a 
million or more persons in Italy was fol- 
lowed by reports of hundreds of thou- 
sands of cases in France, the ailment was 
named “la grippe Italienne.” 

Although thousands were affected, the 
disease was more a nuisance than a dan- 





" ger. The French estimated the death 


rate at no more than one or two in 1,000 
cases, and most of these were babies, 
old people, or persons suffering from 
lung ailments. 

The Italian cases, according to med- 
ical authorities, were caused largely by 
“B” strains of the flu’ virus. In France, 


-on the other hand, the majority of the 


cases seemed to be an “A” strain, ap- 
parently not related to the Italian out- 
break. But the misery was identical: 
headache, body ache, and high temper- 
ature—all lasting four to five days, 

In Paris, daily hospital admissions 
reached 1,400 compared with an aver- 
age of 700. With an estimated 40,000 
ailing in the capital, the government 
speeded up the routine transfer of aged 
invalids from city hospitals to suburban 
homes to make room for flu victims. The 
Paris Social Security Administration ap- 
propriated an emergency fund of $20,- 
000 for influenza expenses. 

At a Popular Republican Party meet- 


Acme photos 
... with Ewing on health insurance 


ing half the delegates were absent be- 
cause of illness. The Renault motor plant 
reported 5 per cent of its employes 
ailing; Citréen, 10 per cent. But only two 
out of the Folies Bergére’s 325 semi- 
naked dancers caught the flu. And the 
personnel manager of a Paris department 
store reported full attendance of em- 
ployes who were given a daily hot rum 
punch. 

What Next? In Scandinavia, Spain, 
Hungary, and the American zone of Ger- 
many there was no noticeable increase of 
influenza cases. The Army Surgeon Gen- 
eral reported that troops in Heidelberg, 
for instance, have only about two cases 
a week. 

As for Britain, Dr. C. H. Andrewes, 
influenza expert of the National Insti- 
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tute for Medical Research, London, said: 
“So far there is none for certain in this 
country.” Nevertheless, the Ministry of 
Health was carefully watching the possi- 
bility of the French epidemic crossing 
the English Channel. 

In the United States flu cases were 
lower than usual. Those reported for 
the week ending Jan. 8 totaled 4,136, 
with the bulk in the Southern States. 
The corresponding week for last year 
had 10,335 cases. 

Interviewed by a NEWSWEEK report- 
er, Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon 
General of the United States Public 
Health Service, said: “The flu may reach 
this country, but so far there is no indi- 
cation of this. In the past it has been 
noticed that most deaths in this disease 
result from secondary bacterial infec- 
tions. Thanks to extensive medical re- 
search, we now have penicillin and sulfa 
drugs which can control most of the bac- 
teria that act as secondary invaders.” 

At the influenza information center 
established at the National Institutes 
of Health, Bethesda, Md., the USPHS 
officials as well as the medical depart- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
are in constant touch with the situation 
both here and abroad. This is part of 
an international program set up by the 
World Health Organization last year 
to study this disease, 


Allergy and the Great Toe 


Gout, once known as the “rich man’s 
disease” but now recognized as any- 
body’s severe pain in the great toe, has 
joined the long list of ailments traceable 
to allergic sources. 

Last week Dr. Joseph Harkavy of 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, reported 
that in a study of three patients “it was 
possible to show that allergy to specific 
foods and pollens, as well as to infection, 
played a conspicuous role in the develop- 
ment of gouty symptoms.” 

One patient had painful attacks of 
gout in his big toe during summer and 
fall. Tests showed that he was sensitive 
to wheat, timothy, coffee, and ragweed 
pollen, When the pollen season ended 
and he cut wheat from his diet, the gout 
svmptoms disappeared. 

Another suffered from stuffiness of the 
nose and wheezing during the pollen sea- 
son, This was followed by severe spells 
of gout. He proved to be sensitive to tree, 
timothy, and ragweed pollen, as well as 
to various foods. 

Harkavy was able to induce attacks of 
gout in his patients by injecting pollen 
extracts under their skin or by feeding 
them certain foods. From this experiment, 
ne assumes that repeated allergic reac- 
tions in some people may eventually bring 
on the crippling arthritis of advanced 
cout, 
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e president's door’! 


“For months our Sales Department had 
been trying to wangle an appointment, 
with no success. Finally, we wired a 

beautiful orchid corsage to 
the President’s secretary.” 





“P.S.... We got the interview. And, 
look! From now on, there is a ne® 
item on our Promotion Budget 
.»» Flowers-by-Wire!” 


Your Flowers-by-Wire can be sped 
anywhere within a few hours. 
Order only through your own F.T.D. 
florist or choose one from the 
telephone directory yellow pages. 
The Winged Mercury Seal on their 
windows is our pledge that 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 


Flowers-by-Wire are perfect for promotions, anniversaries 
(company or personal), new offices, important 
meetings and family events. They bring more 
warmth and friendliness into business relations! 


In Any Event...Send Flowers Worldwide via Interflora. 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 149 Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Michigan 
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Through a super-microscope, Pease and Baker caught what may be genes 


Genes: Sliced and Pictured 


It is the view of Trofim Lysenko, presi- 
dent of the Lenin Academy of Agricul- 
tural Sciences and leader of the current 
_purge of Russian geneticists who agree 
with Western geneticists, that the gene 
which controls heredity is “just a figment 
of their [bourgeois scientists] imagina- 
tion.” The official Communist doctrine 
supports Lysenko’s idea that plants and 
animals are instead molded by their en- 
vironment, 

West of the Iron Curtain the entire 
science of genetics rests on the concept 
of the gene. It is the unit carrier of heredi- 
tary characteristics, such as the blueness 
of the eye or the pattern of kernels in a 
corn cob. The gene is transmitted to the 
offspring through sperm and ovum, and 
nothing that happens to the parents dur- 
ing their lifetime (short of an atomic ray 
that gets right through to the gene itself) 
can affect the inheritance of the next gen- 
eration. 

What has made this controversy all 
the more confusing is the fact that the 
gene has been invisible. Calculations 
showed that it must be so small the waves 
of ordinary light would wash around it 
without being able to take its picture. 
The gene theory has therefore been built 
on the evidence of its practical results in 
experimental breeding of peas, corn, flies, 
and microbes, 

Only the electron microscope, with its 
ability to magnify 100,000 times and 
more, offered hope of finding the elusive 
gene. But its use in the study of the in- 
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terior of a cell requires fantastic skill in 
preparing an ultra-thin specimen through 
which to shoot the electron beam. 

Two young scientists at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Daniel 
C. Pease and Richard F. Baker, tackled 
the slicing problem. They geared their 
microtome so that it would advance 
1/100,000 of a centimeter for each suc- 
cessive cut. If this instrument were used 
in a butcher shop (it looks like a commer- 
cial meat slicer) it would make 250,000 
slices of ham to the inch. The blade was 
stropped to a sharpness that would make 
a nazor seem like a saw. The tiny cells of 
the tiny salivary glands of the tiny 
Drosophila fly were embedded in collodi- 
on and paraffin and frozen stiff with the 
chill fumes of dry ice. Pease and Baker 
teased away the microscopic slices, float- 
ed them on water to uncurl them, put 
them through the vacuum lock of their 
electron microscope, and focused the 
electron beam through them. 

Pattern: The resulting pictures* were 
published last week in the journal Science. 
They weren't particularly pretty nor to the 
untutored eye would they be meaningful. 
Yet if they really show what Pease and 
Baker think they show, they are historic 
in their significance. For; at magnifica- 
tions of from 50,000 to 120,000, the 
chromosomes in the cell nuclei show defi- 
nite patterns of structure. Included in 
them are bands of very dense material, 
with numerous particles of a fairly con- 
sistent size range. Caught at different an- 
gles by the electron camera, they ap- 








*Technically they are electron micrographs, not 
photographs. 


peared to be of various forms—globular, 
disklike, and cigar-shaped—and all ran in 
maximum diameter to a few millionths of 
an inch. 

Uniformity: The California scientists 
were almost sure that this was it. “Even 
though this work must be regarded as in 
its early stages,” they reported in Science, 
“we have been impressed by the close 
agreement of our findings with the pre- 
dicted theory of the ultrastructure of the 
chromosome . . . Although the particles 
varied in shape and size from one band 
to another, they had a uniform character 
in any one band. Their size range and 
density make them comparable with virus 
and bacteriophage particles. They are 
identifiable with the substance of chromo- 
meres well known to the light microscop- 
ist. There is no doubt but that this is 
nucleoprotein. In view of these con- 
clusions, it seems reasonable to believe 
that the discrete particles we have seen 
are genes.” 

If further research shows that these are 
beyond any doubt the actual genes of 
heredity, the California discovery will 
mean much more than settling any Marx- 
ist allegations about a “figment of the 
imagination.” It will enable geneticists 
to work more directly in the control of 
plant and animal evolution to provide 
better food supplies for the world. 


Japan’s Scientists 


Before thé war, Japan’s theoretical 
physicists were abreast of the best work 
in the United States and Europe. During 
the war, they continued teaching and 
theorizing in the usual way (never getting 
organized to exploit the atom seriously as 
a weapon). Cut off from Occidental sci- 
ence, they advanced along parallel lines 
of basic theory, and once again their top 
men are interchanging ideas with West- 
ern scientists on nature’s still hidden 
mysteries of the structure of atomic mat- 
ter and energy. 

These were among the impressions 
reported last week by Prof. I. I. Rabi, 
Columbia University’s Nobel Prize physi- 
cist, from a three-week mission to Japan. 
Highly regarded by him and the world’s 
other top physicists is Sinitiro Tomonaga 
of Tokyo, who recently came out with 
new notions of atomic structure that cor- 
respond with the most advanced re- 
search in the United States. Of similar 
eminence is Hideki Yukawa, whose bril- 
liance is so great that the State Depart- 
ment cut through red tape to bring him 
to Princeton for work with Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer at the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study. 

Why weren't such brains used during 
the war to produce better weapons? Rabi 
believes it was partly because Japanese 
scientists had no access to the emperor 
and were too many echelons removed 
from high military authority. 


Newsweek, January 24, 1949 

























a good truck salesman 
takes you under 
the truck 


and shows you FAMOUS TIMKEN-DETROIT FEATURES 


like these for improving performance and cutting costs! 




















HEAVY-DUTY GEARING SPRING-FLEX POWER SHIFT—This exclu- 
sive built-in shifting mechanism for 
Offset from the center line of the gear, the Hypoid Timken-Detroit Two-Speed Axles is 
pinion is bigger and stronger —bearings are simple, ruggedly constructed and proved 
bigger—more teeth are in contact, reducing load- by years of dependable, cost-saving oper- 
ing per unit of contact area. Torque-transmitting ation. Powered relay-spring actuation 
capacity is increased. Slower gear ratios are insures positive yet cushioned shift to 
practical without loss of strength. Write for free preselected gear ratio. No declutching 
booklet describing advantages in detail. is required. 





FULL-CORNER HOUSING —Timken-Detroit axle housings are designed 
better and built better. Dense, compacted steel and full-corner rectangular 
design at the spring seats Sive maximum strength and rigidity with mini- 
mum of weight. Because they are hot-forged (not cold-pressed) there is 
no stretched metal in the corners. Size for size, these are the strongest 
axle housings ever built. 


L. 
| Today it pays every wise truck buyer to look under the ¥ 3 Pr « BS] 


truck—so great is the difference in axles! * Under a 
modern truck, you'll see Timken-Detroit “3 for 1” Axles 
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with Hypoid Gearing—giving greater strength and 

torque capacity—faster schedules—lower maintenance 

costs. yy You'll see a score of other Timken-Detroit 

features—now being used by more and more truck A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
buyers to measure the quality of the entire truck. vx For DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


trucks that go farther and faster at lower cost—look for 
what's underneath. Look for Timken-Detroit “3 for 1” 
Axles with Hypoid Gearing. 
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MANUFACTUREP” “5 THE FAMOUS TIMKEN SILENT AUTOMATIC HOME HEATING EQUIPMENT 











TV Marches West 


It was May 14, 1804, when Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark left St. 
Louis, “hoisted sail and set out in high 
spirits for the western expedition.” Two 
years and four months later they were 
back, having reached Oregon and the 
Pacific. For the first time the continent 
north of Mexico had been crossed. 

On Oct. 24, 1861, the transcontinental 
telegraph put the East Coast in close 
touch with the West, and eight years 
later, on May 10, 1869, a golden spike 
linked the nation by railroad at Promon- 
tory Point, Utah. By 1915 men could 
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How headlines hailed the march of TV and 


telephone from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. And not until the end of 1928, 
when NBC opened its coast-to-coast radio 
network, was the East put into permanent 
instantaneous radio touch with the West. 

If these events made history they were 
forgotten last week in the hullabaloo 
stirred up by the communications event of 
1949-the hook-up between a seven-city 
East Coast television network with a 
seven-city Midwest television network. 
On Jan. 11, supported by banner news- 
paper headlines in the video cities, tele- 
vision moved from New York through to 
St. Louis—still a long march from the 
West Coast, but on the way. 

Coaxial Cable: Long-wave radio is 
transmitted from city to city by land 
lines, specifically telephone wires. For 
high-frequency TV, the transmission an- 
swer is found partly in closely spaced 
radio relay stations, bouncing the micro- 
waves from point to point, and partly in 
telephone lines—but a new fancy variety. 
The current video picture is carried from 
Boston to Richmond and_ westward 
through Pittsburgh to Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and St. Louis by 1,740 miles of 
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TELEVIGON SECTION 


ar AND MID-WEST TELEVISION LINKING TOMORROW 


Pittsburgh Post- Gazelle = 


The Detroit News Se 


| Detroit TV Goes ‘Big Time’ Tonight; 
Direct From New York! 





phone lines—called coaxial cables*—and 
370 miles of radio relays, most of the 
latter between New York and Boston. 

Much of the East Coast coaxial cable 
was opened early in 1946, and that in 
the Midwest Sept. 20, 1948. What held 
up connection of the two- was the link 
between Philadelphia and Cleveland. 
Costing more than $12,500,000, this con- 
nection had to be run underground— 
around coal fields and over seven ranges 
of mountains. It was this final bit that 
was opened last week. 

An expensive addition to the Bell Sys- 
tem’s other methods of transmission, the 
coaxial cable can carry, besides television 
company’s services, 


shows, any of the 
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TAND-BY TUBES 
AND MAINTENANCE 


from long-distance phone calls and radio 
programs to teletype messages. The cable 
is about the size of a man’s wrist and 
varies in size, depending on the number 
of tubes it contains and the protective 
wrappings surrounding it. The cable also 
must be equipped with above-ground am- 
plifiers and other mechanisms. 

At the moment these additions—on the 
segment between Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land—are proving a headache to tele- 
visors, since they limit the simultaneous 
transmission of shows to one in each 
direction. Hence, until AT&T finishes 
its work—probably in June—and opens 
up two additional lines (see illustratior) , 
the four networks are forced to divide 
up time on the cable, sending out only 
the cream of their shows. 

Slow Mareh: As Lewis and Clark 
inched westward, so will the cable and 
the relay towers. By the end of 1950 the 
present mileage will be tripled, tying 21 
more cities into the present 14. After that 
it is a question of demand from the net- 





*So called because the co) Tehes i wire running through 
each of the pencil-sized tu is in the dead center 
of the tube and has the same axis. 











works, which are finding it increasingly 
tough to pay for the expensive lines. 
So, until network TV slowly marches 
out to the Pacific, Jan. 11 will remain 
the big day. The event provided the 
medium with the boost of a bigger audi- 
ence and increased revenue. But, unhap- 
pily, it could do little for the programs. 
Gathered at NBC in New York for the 
opening show were NBC President Niles 
Trammell, AT&T President Leroy Wil- 
son, and CBS President Frank Stanton, 
among other dignitaries, while ABC boss 
Mark Woods and Dr. Allen B. DuMont 
took part by means of kinescope record- 
ing. Of those present, only Stanton 
spurned the softening effects of pancake 














CAN CARRY UP Te 
600 SIMULTANEOUS. 
TWO-WAY PHONE 
OR OTHER LONG LINES 
SERVICES 


TO BE FITTED 
WITH TERMINAL — 
EQUIPMENT AND > 
AMPLIFIERS FOR 
TV USE IN JUNE 


WIRES FOR CABLE 
CONTROL MECHAN- 
ISMS, ETC. AND SHORT 
HAUL TELEPHONE - 
TRAFFIC 


Newsweek diagram by James Cutter 


(at right) a cross section of the Pittsburgh-Cleveland cable 


make-up, and only Stanton spoke beyond 
the platitudes used on such occasions: 
“This great cable can only be as good as 
the pictures it carries,” he said. 

Soon afterward viewers were made 
aware of what he meant. In lot-drawn 
order, CBS, DuMont, NBC, and ABC 
showed capsule versions of their best 
shows. Only Milton Berle stood out as 
top-flight TV talent—as he has all along 
on his Texaco Star Theater (NBC-TV, 
Tuesday, 8-9 p.m. EST). It was evident 
that television’s biggest problem would 
remain its programming. 


Hushed Hacks 


Last week the New York Police De- 
partment threw another brickbat at radio, 
which already suffers from television’s 
onslaught. It ordered all cab companies 
immediately to remove radios from the 
hacks on the ground that the programs 
interfered with the drivers’ operating 
safely. There were only a few hundred, 
most of them dating to prewar depression 
days when cabs competed for passengers 
instead of vice versa. 


Newsweek, January 24, 1949 
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This is a picture of ~ PING © 


It’s a picture that gives automotive engi- 
neers clear-cut facts on performance—a 
picture that suggests how photography with 
its ability to record, its accuracy and its 
speed, can play important roles in all 
modern business and industry. 


No, this is not the “doodling” of a man on the tele- 
phone. Far from it. It’s the photographic record of 
an oscilloscope trace that shows, and times, detona- 
tion in a “knocking” engine. It all happens in a few 
hundred-thousandths of a second—yet photography 
gets it clearly and accurately as nothing else can. 
Oscillograph recording is but oné of countless 
functional uses of photography in bettering prod- 


Functional Photography 





+ +. is advancing business and industrial technics 


ucts and improving manufacturing methods. High 
speed “stills” can freeze fast action at just the crucial 
moment—and the design or operation of a part can 
be adjusted to best advantage. 

And high speed movies can expand a second of 
action into several minutes so that fast motion can 
be slowed down for observation—and products be 
made more dependable, more durable. 

Such uses of photography—and many more—can 
help you improve your product, your tools, your 
production methods. For every day, functional pho- 
tography is proving a valuable and important ad- 
junct in more and more modern enterprises. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Strip child: Honeybelle with Sprague (left) and Kates 


Big for Her Age 


Because she looks like no particular 
little girl, yet strikingly like most freckled 
small fry, a pigtailed, pixieish kid named 
Honeybelle is one of the comics’ fastest- 
rising favorites. The homey strip in 
which she stars, only a year old next 
week, already runs on 76 funny pages. 

Their cartoon is what Honeybelle’s 
creators call purely “synthetic.” The 
strip, says Charles Kates, 36, its slight, 
sandy-haired writer, “isn’t produced by 
inspiration.” Instead, he and Andrew 
Sprague, the cartoonist, merely picked 
a formula and slavishly followed it. 

The formula revolves around an or- 
phaned small-town Southern girl (she 
could be anywhere from 6 to 10 years 
old) who went to New York to live with 
her aunt, a shapely blond model. With 
her went her pets, a moonstruck, un- 
predictable frog called Zanzibar and her 
dog Stumpy. 

The humor is blandly parlor type, and 
Kates and Sprague, shying from a tricky 
plot, try to keep it that way with a gag 
a day—such as Honeybelle’s _ piling 
Stumpy on stilts to keep his feet out of 
the mud, 


Night Owls: The two authors have 


made some changes during the year, Thus 
Honeybelle’s drawl was slowly erased 
and Aunt Ginger’s curves gradually soft- 
ened, Sprague, a bachelor who appren- 
ticed under Zack (“Smilin’ Jack”) Mos- 
ley and Raeburn (“Abbie an’ Slats”) 
Van Buren, both noted for their .curvy 
heroines, has had to watch his figures. 
He and Kates both like to work at night, 
and once a week they meet for confer- 
ences. 

As a rule, Honeybelle’s antics are con- 
ceived in Kates’s house in Flushing, 
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New York, and finally come to life—by 
mail—30 minutes away in Port Washing- 
ton. There, over a drawing board in his 
bedroom, Sprague, a thin, boyish 27, 
sketches out his partner’s ideas. Then 
he returns each completed strip to Kates, 
who, unless he has further suggestions, 
mails it to their Manhattan syndicate, 
General Features Corp. 

Son of a retired: New York University 
art professor, Sprague first worked after 
high school at a Virginia powder plant. 
His job, for six months, was painting 
signs. Each sign said the same thing: 
DANGER EXPLOSIVES. 

He spent five years as an assistant to 
other comics strippers before he met 
Kates two years ago. Kates, whose only 
child is a boy, had edited his family’s 
American Funeral Director trade paper, 
served in the Army in the Pacific, and 
was peddling free-lance gags to cartoon- 
ists. Like Sprague, he wanted a strip of 
his own. 

They decided it would be a little girl 
strip, and so Honeybelle was born. 


Hold It! 


If you don’t want a news photographer 
to snap your picture, what then? The ad- 
vice of Daman Fenwick, in an article 
carried by the February Esquire, is di- 
rect: Straighten your tie anyway and smile 
for the birdie. 

Chances are, the veteran photog- 
rapher* writes, the lensmen will get 
their shots regardless and, if the subject 
tries to wriggle out of it, the pictures may 
not look so flattering. 

“In dealing with the photographic 
press,” says the article, “there is only one 





*An ex-reporter as well as an ex-photographer, 
author of 130 short stories, Fenwick now heads the 
engraving department of The Zanesville (Ohio) News, 


good rule to remember: Never let yourself 
be talked into doing anything that vio- 
lates your sense of good taste. If, so to 
speak, you disapprove of sitting on pianos 
with your legs crossed, don’t do it... No 
news photographer has ever made any- 
body look like a damn fool unless the per- 
son was a fool—or wanted to appear so, 
for a reason. 

“There will always, of course, be pho- 
tographers with crazy ideas and people 
ready to execute them. I expect to take 
pictures of a great many such people be- 
fore I am finally led away by the hand.” 


Lush Heritage 


What its founders had wanted for 
their new Nation’s Heritage’ was a 
thoughtful, velvety-suave bimonthly that 
“would bulk large in the reader’s mind— 
as well as in his hands.” 

Publisher Malcolm Forbes and Editor 
Robert Heimann, their first issue out 
last week, simply would have to sit and 
see if their bulkily beautiful magazine, 
at $150 a year or $30 a copy, would sear 
its message of America the Great on 
readers’ minds. But there was no doubt 
Heritage was a handful: There were 
220 of its 12- by 15-inch pages and al- 
together they weighed more than 6 
pounds. ; 

From its cover, a Grant Wood paint- 
ing printed on linen, back to its credit 
page, Nation’s Heritage is a picture book, 
almost completely textless and sexless. 
Some 390 photographs, paintings, etch- 





European 
Shutter Bait: This demure lens 
dream is Jeanne Crow, 21, of St. 
Petersburg, Fla. She was chosen 
to be queen of the New York 
press photographers’ ball Feb. 4 
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THE NEW FUTURAMICS | 











White sidewall tires optional at 
extra cost. Hydra-Matic Drive 
standard equipment on Series “98,” 


optional at extra cost on “76.” 


They're here! They're new! They're both Futuramic! Two sparkling new Olds- 


ee 


mobiles... rolling forward into °49. Upper left, the Futuramic “76”...with 
Fisher’s newest body, panoramic vision, plus a remarkable new “Big Six” 
Engine. And out in front, a newly styled Futuramic “98”... with that 
revolutionary new “ROCKET” Engine you’ve heard so much about. It’s 
a completely new, high-compression, valve-in-head eight that actually gives 
you more power on less gasoline! Combined with GM Hydra-Matic Drive, 


the “Rocket’s” performance is so smooth, silent, and spirited, you’ve got 





to try it to believe it! Your Oldsmobile dealer invites you to inspect the new 
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Tre New F017! Futuramics — examine the new “Rocket” — experience “The New Thrill!” 
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Before choosing 
any printing paper... 





Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


Give your fine printed selling the 
setting it deserves. Make it sparkle 
—against the lustrous background 
of a Levelcoat* printing paper. Look 
at Levelcoat for whiteness. And for 
surface brightness that could come 
only from specially selected clays. 


\1 PAYS TO Lor 


. 
{EVEL CoAT 


*T. mM. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Look at Levelcoat... . 
for smoothness 


Yes—smooth Leveleoat makes 
smooth sailing of the most exacting 
job. For precision-coated Levelcoat 
is surfaced with a jeweler’s care. 
Made beautifully, uniformly smooth 
—to give you kiss-impression print- 
ing with economy and speed! 


Lucleoat? 


~ PRINTING PAPERS 


Illustrated here is a typical use of Levelcoat*, not an actual booklet 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


Ask the man who knows Levelcoat 
best—your pressman. He'll tell you 
Levelcoat has that dependable bal- 
ance of body, surface, and texture 
qualities which he calls printability. 
He'll tell you, too—it pays to give 
your printing the Levelcoat lift! 


Levelcoat* printing papers are 
made in these grades: Trufect*, 
Multifect*, and Rotofect*. 


‘ al KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


\ ‘ \ 























Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Heritage publishers: Forbes (left) and Heimann 


ings, and woodcuts depict a_ historic, 


colorful, busy America. One typical fea- 
ture, The People, hails the nation’s melt- 
ing-pot populace. 

America, America: A_ publisher's 
note promises the magazine “will not 
editorialize, preach, or point the way,” 
and at a launching luncheon at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria young Forbes* went a step 
farther, “It is not,” he said, “an attempt 
to gild the lily; it is not what might be 
called a National Association of Manu- 
facturers’ version of America.” 

“It does not say, “Look at these pretty 
pictures and then don’t be a Communist.’ 
It is an attempt to portray all of America 
and Americans.” 

Who will buy it? Schools, hospitals, 
doctors, philanthropists for libraries, and 
industrialists foremployes’ reading rooms, 
its publisher hopes. Nation’s Heritage, 
then, would be a magazine that most 
readers would go to see, rather than 
purchase themselves. 

Founders: At 29 a lean, Lincolnesque 
6-footer, an Episcopal vestryman, and a 
Republican councilman in little Ber- 
nardsville, N. J., Forbes is assistant pub- 
lisher of Forbes’ Magazine, his father’s 
business semimonthly. The Freedom 
Train with its testament of Americanism, 
convinced him a magazine could be 
hinged on that philosophy, and he pro- 
posed it to his father. 

“Any fool can spend:money,” B. C. 
Forbes cracked, but he promised to back 
Heritage. Last May his son hired Hei- 
mann, a Princeton friend, as editor and 
first member of a seven-man staff. 

Heimann, a stocky, pink-cheeked 30- 
year-old, was finishing his last year at 
college and commuted between there 

The magazine was not Forbes’s only new baby. 
On Jan. 7 his second son, Robert, was born. He 


weighed 8 pounds, 2 ounces—2 pounds more than 
Heritage. 
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THE PRESS 


and Heritage’s cluttered of- 
fice on lower Fifth Avenue. 

Besides the elder Forbes, 
the young publishers chose as 
editorial advisers Prof. Allan 
Nevins, Earl Schenck Miers, 
Rutgers Press director, and 
A. Hyatt Mayor, prints cura- 
tor at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 

Future: By borrowing en- 
graving plates, they managed 
to cut costs on their lush first 
edition. Future issues, they 
say, could break even with 
5,000 subscribers, the pres- 
ent press run. However, they 
hope to sell many more so 
they may pursue such proj- 
ects as assigning a reporter- 
photographer team to retrace 
the trail of explorers Lewis 
and Clark. 

Some bookstores will sell 
Heritage. Among the first 
subscribers: American Loco- 
motive Co. for libraries in its factory 
cities and Emil Schramm, New York 
Stock Exchange president, for the high 
school in his Indiana home town. 

Heimann and Forbes were ready for 
plenty of problems, and already they 
had a corker. The Post Office refused to 
mail Heritage at the low magazine rate 
because of its hard cover, or at book 
rates because it is a periodical. So the 
heavy magazine was shipped by costly 
parcel post. 

For March, their second issue, the 
pair had ready a picture layout on New 
York, “city of contrasts,” and a cover 
painting, “Home for Christmas.” 

Malcolm Forbes was optimistic but 
cautious: “It will be some time before 
we know whether we have an egg.” 


Deletion 


Mormons frown on both tobacco and 
coffee. So when Phil, in Ernie Bushmil- 
ler’s “Fritzi Ritz” comic, warmed a coffee 
cup atop his oversized pipe Jan. 9, the 
Mormon church-owned Salt Lake City 
Deseret News laboriously ripped 85,000 
offending Fritzi strips from its Sunday 
comics supplement. 


..- Cloudy, Track Fast 


Working - both -sides-of-the-street de- 
partment: Currently The New York Star 
is crusading against the horse rooms 
cluttering the New Jersey landscape 
across the Hudson River from New York 
City. A typical issue, that of Jan. 14, 
splashed the exposé on page 1 and car- 
ried roughly nine columns of text and 
pictures. Back on’ page 26, the racing 
section displayed almost a full page of 
handicap ratings, other selections, straight 
entries, and results, 














Heres fast relief. 


@ Muscles stiff and lame after too much ex- 
ercise? For fast relief, help Nature by rub- 
bing on Absorbine Jr. This stimulates your 


local circulation . . . enables fresh blood to 
bring invigorating nourishment to areas 
where applied. Pain eases, stiffness ‘‘loosens 


up”... you can relax and 


enjoy life! Get a bottle of 
time-proved Absorbine Jr. 
today and always keep 

it handy. $1.25 at all 
drugstores. 


W. F. Young, Inc, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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BY 
FAMOUS MASTERS 


QUEEN ISABELLA OF SPAIN 
by Titian 








86.8 Prone 


Bettman 


(Prado Museum, Madrid) 


Archive 


TGHLAND l!IUEEN 


Blinded Deoteh Whisky 


“The royal name in Scotch” - 


IMPORTED BY 


MeKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK 





In the AVIATION Industry We Serve Such 
Distinguished Clients As 


<S*2. NORTHROP AIRCRAFT 


With Screws and Screw Machine Products. We can 


serve you, too — WRITE TODAY!! 


WALTHAM SCREW COMPANY 


86 Rumford Avenve Waltham, Mass 
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RUST-OLEUM corporation 


2495 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 








NATURE’S REMEDY (NR) TABLETS 
—A purely vegetable laxative to relieve 
constipation without the usual griping, 
sickening, perturbing sensations, and 
does not cause a rash. Try NR—you will 
see the difference. Uncoated or candy 
coated—their action is dependable, thor- 
ough, yet gentle as millions of NR’s have 
proved. Get a 25c box and use as directed. 








— TRANSITION — 


Married: HERBERT Hoover 3pp, 21, « 
Menlo Junior College student and grand 
son of the former President, and MERE 
pITH McGirvray, 21, his childhoox 
sweetheart, daughter of Mr, and Mrs. 
Malcolm McGilvray of Palo Alto, Calif.. 
quietly in Virginia City, Nev., Jan. 8. 

> NEwswEEk columnist RAYMOND MOLEy, 
ex-Assistant Secretary of State, political 
expert, and organizer of President Roose- 
velt’s famous “brain trust,” and Mrs 

Frances S. HEBarpD of New York City; in 
Chicago, Jan. 15. 

> British actor Jack BucHanan, 50, fo 

the first time, and Mrs, Susan SLATE! 

Basset, 30, for thé second; m Lakeville 

Conn., Jan. 14, just after Buchanan’; 
Broadway musical “Don’t Listen, Ladies,” 
had flopped, Next day they sailed for : 

month’s honeymoon in London. 


Ailing: Movie actress LANA TuRNEN 
(Mrs, Bob Topping), 28, suffered a mis 
carriage in Doctors Hospital, New York, 
Jan. 13, three months before the expected 
birth of her child. She had been admitted 
to the hospital with anemia. 

> Queen Mother Naz. of Egypt, 54, was 
seriously il] at the Mayo Clinic in Roch- 
ester, Minn., with a recurrence of the 
kidney ailment that had brought her to 
Rochester twice before. With her were 
the two princesses, Farka, 22, and 
Fatuia, 18, and a suitcase of the queen 
mother’s royal jewels. 


Recovered: Golden-voiced MARIAN An- 
DERSON, the American contralto, revealed 
as she began a new concert tour that she 
had undergone a critical operation in 
Brooklyn last June 30 to remove a cyst in 
her throat, Not until the operation was 
completed did she know whether she 
would be able to sing again. “You can’t 
im vine how happy I am,” she said. 


Died: Tommy Hanon ey, 55, top-rank- 
ing British comedian known as “ITMA” 
(It’s That Man Again); from a stroke, in 
London, Jan. 9. 

> Tom Loncpoat, 61, the Onondaga 
Indian marathoner who was the fastest 
distance runner in the world in the earl, 
1900s; near Brantford, Ont., Jan. 10. 

> Netson Dous.epay, 59, board chair- 
man of Doubleday & Co., who turned 
book publishing into a mass-production 
in. .stry and said: “I sell books, I don’t 
read them”; of cancer, in Oyster Bay. 
N. Y., Jan. 11. 

> FRANCOIS DE WENDEL, 75, former chai: 

man of the prewar steel cartel, Comité des 
Forges, long a behind-the-scenes political 
power in France; in Paris, Jan, 12. 

> Witt Howarp, 65, veteran of 5! 

years on the stage, master of dialect 
comedy, who often teamed with his 
brother Eugene in Broadway revues; o! 
a liver ailment in New York, Jan. 12, 
the day before his new musical “Along 
Fifth Avenue” was to open. 


o Newsweek. January 24, 1949 
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Cruise in the sun 


to the fascinating ports of the Orient 


Enjoy 41 lazy days on the S. S. PRESIDENT WILSON or the 
S. S. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND— America’s finest postwar luxury liners 














Now is the time to get away from it all—to 
lounge in the sun on one of these magnificent 
passenger liners while you sail smoothly to 
Hawaii, the Philippines, China and Japan. It's a 
wonderful life at sea—a completely different 
world of its own where you'll live in a beautiful 
air-conditioned stateroom, your spacious head- 
quarters at sea and abroad. You'll enjoy de- 
licious meals prepared by master chefs, and 
your service will be the finest. Deck sports, 
swimming, parties galore—all these and more 
for your pleasure. 


Ports of call: 

San Francisco and Los Angeles* to Honolulu, 
Manila, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Kobe, Yokohama. 
*Not all voyages include Los Angeles as a port of call. 


Monthly sailings—see your bonded travel agent. 


Your choice of cruises...S.S. President Wilson sails 
from San Francisco February I!, March 30 and 
May 20. S.S. President Cleveland sails from San 
Francisco March 9, April 29 and June |5. 


If you have the time, plan a II2-day 'Round-the- 
World cruise aboard the modern S.S. President 
Polk or S.S. President Monroe. 


his H ouring Japan, you'll 
5; ol see ageless temples, 
12, magnificent scenery 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES Your American Hotel Abroad 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK, BOSTON, WASHINGTON, D. C., CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, HONOLULU ja 








For free, colorful cruise booklet, write American President Lines, 
Department N-I, 311 California St., San Francisco 4, California 
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Back to Normaley—and Competition 


To define a competitor, K. T. Keller 
of Chrysler used the familiar example of 
“a person who follows you into a revolv- 
ing door and comes out ahead of you.” 
Last week Keller walked into the revolv- 
ing door. Just ahead was his chief com- 
petitor—and the auto industry's leader— 
General Motors. 

General Motors, headed by C. E. Wil- 
son, had planned the New York debut of 
its 1949 line Jan. 20 as the flossiest auto 
show ever put on. In Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel salons, the windows draped in 
maroon and the walls trimmed in sheet 
brass, the wraps would be taken off the 
new Chevrolet and Pontiac. Buick’s 
luxurious “Riviera,” a hard-top automo- 
bile with convertible lines—defined by a 
Detroit wit as a car for middle-aged men 
with young ideas—would be shown. A 
Cadillac convertible upholstered in rare 
kid leather, trimmed in antiqued silver 
engraved with a Western motif, and 
carpeted in tanned Hereford hide would 
be another in GM’s massive Wheel of 
Fashion. 

Chrysler Preview: But on Friday, 
Jan. 14—six days before the GM show 
was to open and on a bare two weeks’ 
notice—Chrysler press-previewed its new 
cars—Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, and 
Chrysler, Detroit, which had been won- 
dering when the competitive battle would 
become general, knew now. Chrysler’s at- 
tempt to steal GM’s fanfare was the 
signal. 

The veteran automotive reporters who 
went to Detroit at Chrysler's call from 
us far off as Oregon knew that Chrysler 
would not be radical. No. | in the com- 
pany’s creed is the idea that a car is sup- 
posed to get you where you're going 
efficiently and comfortably. If it is also 
an object to be oohed and aahed over, 
that’s nice but secondary. 

The pressmen weren't surprised. “Mod- 
ern but not radical” was one comment. 
Chrysler cars were more squarish than 





International 


Keller of Chrysler competes with . . . 





... Wilson of GM in 1949 car debuts 


formerly, but the square look was well 
rounded and tailored enough to supply 
the popular flow appearance. The result 
was something of a compromise between 
Detroit’s two new looks—the Fords and 
Kaisers and the flowing lines of Hudson 
and Nash. 

Hoods were lower and fenders tucked 
closer to the bodies, but Chrysler also 





defied the prevailing trend when it 
pleased. Apparently agreeing with driv- 
ers who complain about the unwieldiness 
of the new cars and the difficulty in 
parking and garaging their bulk, Chrysle: 
pared 1 to 6 inches—Plymouth being cut 
the maximum—from the bumper-to- 
bumper length and cut outside width as 
well. 

By utilizing interior space more care 
fully, seat room and windows were wid 
ened, however. And though fenders wer 
narrower, they were removable for eas\ 
replacement. A lengthened wheel bas: 
provided a cradled ride for rear-seat sit 
ters; doors were widened and 50 mechani- 
cal improvements claimed, including an: 
increase in engine compression ratios to 
about 7 to 1. 

But the most important Chrysler inno 
vation was economic rather than mechani 
cal. Introduced for the first time was an 
additional line of smaller Plymouths and 
Dodges with shorter wheel bases. K. T 
Keller was ready with a lower-priced cai 
if the public wanted and needed it. 

No photographs of the models wer 
taken. Production was just starting, and 
not until early March, when 50,000 to 
60,000 units would be split up among 
10,500 dealers, would the public get its 
first look. 

GM Shew: Last week, if GM was 
peeved by Chrysler’s elbowing past to 
get into the headlines, it didn’t show it, 
publicly. Moving eastward on a split- 
second schedule that read like a table o! 
operations for an army capturing a beach- 
head, the show—all 30 vanloads—went to 
New York for the Jan. 20 opening. 

The series of parties at the launching 
reminded nostalgic GM veterans of the 
great prewar openings. On Monday, Jan 
17, a private luncheon given by Boar« 
Chairman Alfred P. Sloan at the Wal 
dorf’s Starlight Roof for leaders in busi 
ness, finance, and the professions. On 
Tuesday, a Sloan-GM executives’ party 
for the press at the University Club. On 
Wednesday, a special preview by invita 
tion only for guests of President C. E 
Wilson. 

The show was especially intended to 





The changes in the Pontiac are evolutionary ; Chevrolet’s restyling resembled the Oldsmobile 
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be the debut for GM’s new Pontiac and 
Chevrolet. Buick and Cadillac, previous- 
ly unveiled, and the new Oldsmobile 
were included in the display. The Buick 
is 3 inches shorter, its restyling high- 
lighted by flowing full-length fenders 
and the “portholes” that have become the 
car's "49 trademark. Main change in the 
Cadillac is the 160-horsepower engine. 
more economical, though more powerful 
(by 10 horsepower) than the previous 
model. The “Series 88” Oldsmobile which 
was here in advance of its more formal 
debut next month features Hydra-Matic 
transmission as standard equipment and 
the new 135-horsepower “Rocket” en- 
gine that has a 7.25-to-1 compression 
ratio. 

Off-the-record previews demonstrated 
that Chevrolet’s front fenders had been 
streamlined into the body and ran flush 
with the doors, but the rear fender 
jutted out a few inches. Externally, the 
Chevrolet was almost the identical twin 
of the Oldsmobile, scaled down a little. 

The entire passenger compartment had 
been moved forward and made longer 
and wider. The windows were widened 
and deepened for a 30 per cent increase 
in visibility. The car was lowered 2.5 
inches, not only for esthetics but for 
greater stability on curves and at high 
speeds. 

Smaller wheels carried low-pressure 
tires. A center steering arm, hitherto 
furnished only in upper-bracket cars, 
was added to cut down any tendency to 
“wander.” The starter was brought up 
from the floor to the dashboard. 

The Pontiac was equally evolutionary 
in its changes. The grill carried a chrome 
bar so massive as to suggest a second 
bumper. Interiors were wider, but ex- 
terior width, significantly enough, was 
reduced almost 3 inches. Other live spots 
in the Pontiac were such functional 
touches as a compact instrument panel, 
a new outside heater system to reduce 
fogging, and more luggage capacity with 
an automatic lock on the trunk. 

Pontiac’s prices ranged from $1,618 for 
a business coupe to $2,237 for the con- 
vertible coupe; for the corresponding 
Chevrolet models prices were $1,360 and 
$1,878. 


Significance ~- 

The Chrysler preview and the GM 
show—and the $50,000,000 that Chevro- 
let alone spent for retooling the new 
models and the $90,000,000 its new line 
cost Chrysler—suggest that an absent fac- 
tor had reentered the automobile business 
for the first time since Pearl Harbor. 
Competition is back. 

Actually, the softening up that has 
affected a growing area of the nation’s 
economy has not yet touched the show- 
rooms of Chrysler and GM. But the two 
auto makers are not the industry’s lead- 
ing profit makers for nothing. They can 
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spot a trend before it reaches over and 
slaps them down. 

GM’s official announcements show that 
the automobile industry is just at the 
turning point. The same GM release that 
denied “the coming show is an omen of 
an approaching competitive market” ad- 
mitted, in the next metaphors: “It is 
time for muscle flexing and a first-class 
dress rehearsal.” 

All sides have realistically examimed 
and discarded a significant portion of 
their backlog of orders. Chevrolet is 
reputed to have 1,500,000 orders on its 
books, 100,000 more than last year; 
Pontiac has about 725,000; Oldsmobile 
claims more than 1,000,000; Buick has 
a two-year backlog; Cadillac can also 
keep busy for two years saying “Yes” to 
the 115,000 requests for its cars. Chry- 
sler will quote no figures, not even un- 
officially, but says: “All our dealers still 
want as many cars as we can ship them.” 
But H. J. Klingler, general manager of 





dustry’s total output since the war and 
is now out to gain an even larger per- 
centage of the market. 

Although retaining the Raymond 
Loewy designs of long, wide, stream- 
lined bodies, the 1949 Studebakers. both 
“Champion” and “Commander,” have 
been given a number of exterior and 
interior refinements: increased horse- 
power, more luggage space, larger wrap- 
around bumpers, and new two-tone 
fabric upholstery. 


The One-Third-Down Rule 


After three years in which it seemed 
that the auto people could never make 
enouch cars, the announcement came as 
a surprise. Kaiser-Frazer was deliberate- 
ly cutting its output. Last Monday, with 
some 20,000 unsold cars piled up in 
dealer showrooms, the three-year-old 
company—the industry’s No. 4 producer 
—temporarily closed down one of its two 
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The Buick “Riviera”: A hard-top car with convertible lines 
Pp 


Pontiac, gave away an open industry 
secret when he said he believed 40 per 
cent of the industry's 7,000,000- to 
8,000,000-order backlog could be written 
off as watered. 

Moreover, the auto industry can be no 
impregnable island as the economy sinks 
to normalcy from its record heights. The 
waves lapping this week at the doors of 
Kaiser-Frazer forcing a cutback in Wil- 
low Run production, can and will mount 
a little higher. 

The job of an alert management is to 
maneuver its company onto the firmest 
and highest ground. Last week it was 
plain that the maneuvering had started in 
earnest 


More Studebakers 


The Studebaker Corp., which produced 
more than 234,000 cars and trucks during 
1948 to establish the company’s all-time 
record, plans to boost production even 
higher during 1949. At a New York pre- 
view for dealers in the Waldorf-Astoria 
last week, Board Chairman H. S. Vance 
pointed out that the company has ap- 
proximately doubled its share of the in- 


Willow Run assembly lines, This reduced 
its daily production from 650 cars to 
about 400. 

Edgar Kaiser, son ot Henry J., moved 
quickly to scotch any disaster talk. He 
emphasized that K-F was in the most 
stable financial position in its history and 
could “operate and live” on a 300-car- 
a-day schedule. 

Henry Kaiser himself blamed the cut- 
back on the Federal Reserve Board’s 
Regulation W, issued Sept. 20, 1948, 
which requires car buyers to pay one- 
third down and the balance in eighteen 
months. At present prices, a buyer o! 
Kaiser's cheapest model ($2,411 Detroit 
delivered price) has to pay off at the 
rate of nearly $100 a month. 

In a convincing demonstration of his 
talent for taking his battles to the people. 
Henry Kaiser deluged the press, the 
President, and leaders of Congress with 
statements charging that: 
> Regulation W rules out 86 per cent otf 
the public from buying medium-priced 
automobiles and virtually limits the 
market to the high-income brackets. 
> The harm which it does to K-F is « 
“drop in the bucket” compared with th 
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over-all damage inflicted on the auto in- 
dustry. 

> The FRB is wantonly using its powers 
to force a depression. 

Change Ahead? With an eye on Con- 
gress (credit-curbing powers come up for 
renewal June 30), the FRB hedged its 
answer to the Kaiser blast. K-F sales were 
falling off, the board said, because the 
cars were Overpriced, But almost in the 
same breath the board disclosed that 
members were “giving very thorough 
study” to easing the restrictions. 

As though to emphasize its self-con- 
fidence, K-F previewed four new models 
for dealers and families. One, the “Vaga- 
bond,” looked like an orthodox four-door 
model. But its rear panels could be ex- 
tended and its back seat pushed forward 
to make a sort of station wagon. 

Meanwhile, the Ford Motor Co.’s Lin- 
coln-Mercury division trimmed output 
by 10 per cent. Benson Ford ascribed 
the cutback to steel shortages. The di- 
vision made cars for only ten months 
last year; in *49, said Ford, the same 
amount of steel had to be spread over 
twelve months. He promised a return to 
full production when steel inventories 
reached a “comfortable level.” 


NOVELTIES: 


Pance That Entrance 


At the National Lingerie Negligee 
Show in New York last week, Harry I. 
Tannenbaum of the HIT Undergarments 
Co., came up with dated panties, seven 
to a box, colored differently for each day 
of the week. 

Ed Wallace, who covered the show, 
reported in The New York World-Tele- 
gram: 


Monday’s pants are moody blue, 
Tuesday's pants are pink, M’sieu; 
Wednesday’s pants are maize or yel- 


Thursday's pants are mauve, Old 
Fellow; 

Friday's panties are green as the 
Nile, 

While for Saturday’s pants black is 
style; 
Sunday's 

serene, 
Straight from Tannenbaum’s sewing 
machine. 


panties are white and 


AVIATION: 


The Excursion-Rate Lines 


For the nonscheduled airlines 1948 
had been the great boom year. Theoreti- 
cally barred from providing frequent, reg- 
ular flights between two points, they 
nevertheless doubled their ’47 transcon- 
tinental passenger volume and carried 
about 15 per cent of all domestic air 
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Someth ing 
for the Girls 


Ever realize how important com- 
fort is to the girls in your office? 
And how important their com- 
fort is to you—since comfort 
directly affects efficiency? 

Harter posture chairs insure 
personalized comfort for every one 
of your employees. Each model is 
fully and easily adjustable by the 
occupant to her own requirements. 
Harter’s curved-to-fit back rest 
makes erect and comfortable pos- 
ture as natural as breathing. Soft 
foam rubber cushions, attractive and durable upholstery, sturdy 
steel construction, other quality features. Ask your Harter dealer 
to install a stenographer’s posture chair on a free trial basis. 


GHARTER 


Se Ree ee. BIg et eS 6 


POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 





MODEL E-15R 


“Posture Seating Makes Sense” explains the benefits employees enjoy in Harter posture 
chairs. Write for your free copy. Harter Corporation, 301 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Mich. 
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SVE ORDERS 


when you sell with 
models Seeing is believing! 


A model of your product in 
the prospect's hands is the 
SALES CLINCHER! 


We can make you accurate 
models of your product in 
WOOD - METAL - PLASTIC 


We are specialists in mod- 
els for SALES AID - - SALES 
DEMONSTRATION - - PRO- 
DUCT DESIGN 


Write for illustrated book- 
let, TODAY! 
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NO OTHER LIKE iT! 


You'll be amazed by the soothing, 
relaxing effect on the body, arms, _,. 
gums, scalp, legs, and feet of an ro 
OSTER STIM-U-LAX Junior mas- 7 

sage. Only an OSTER can deliver : 
controllable, rotating- patting 
movements of Swedish-type mas- 
sage, mildly soothing or deeply > 
ponsmenae. nee by OSTER i 
patented Suspended Motor Action ©*_ g) 
that produces this result. That's Sek 
why thousands prefer an OSTER cA 
.»+. use an OSTER daily. 


Get the facts...writefor = 
FREE Massage Manval. be/ 


+ 
; John Oster Mfg. Co., Dept, 211. I 
i Racine, Wisconsin ¥ 4 
4 Please send free Massage Manval 1 
; NOMO. coccccccccremadobvccccccccccccecocece ! 
§  AdarOss. «ced gigddocccccccccccccccccccccccece ; 
; Cv cceddthceeseseesevene StalOs oc ecccccceces ! 
L n-31 ! 
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travelers. Four of the larger transconti- 
nental “nonskeds” carried more than 
1,000 passengers weekly for an annual 
gross of about $6,000,000. 

They introduced coast-to-coast flights 
for $99 (later $88), $58.85 below the 
fare asked by regular, scheduled lines; 
offered a New York-to-Miami cut rate of 
$50; and garnered a large slice of the 
Puerto Rico business with low fares, plus 
such come-ons as “guaranteed” jobs in 
the states. 

This week, however, the nonskeds 
were battling for the right to live. They 
grouped themselves into an association 
called the National Independent Air Car- 
riers and announced they would fight 
“to prevent irresponsible and_ ill-con- 
sidered judgments of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board from destroying a large 
segment of the commercial air-transport 
industry.” 

The battle for survival had _ been 
touched off by a CAB announcement on 
Dec. 10 that it would tighten up the loop- 
holes through which the nonskeds had 
filtered into the mass air-travel market, 
and would give the lines until Jan. 15 to 
protest. The nonskeds had been using 
joint ticket agencies to get around their 
statutory “irregularity.” By pooling their 
resources and dividing up the available 
traffic, they had been able to provide 
regular service on supposedly non sched- 
uled flights. 

The Operators’ Side: The get-tough 
CAB announcement would end_ the 
blanket license given the nonskeds. Un- 
der the new rules each line would have 
to get a permit from the CAB. if the 
nonsked used a ticket agency as a front 
to set up scheduled flights or flew a route 
oftener than once about every eight days, 
the CAB could revoke its license. 

R. R. Hart of Viking Airlines, a non- 
sked leader, blasted the announcement 
as “a deliberate conspiracy” to “turn 
aviation into a privilege for the few .. . 
Since 1945 nonscheduled aviation has 
made possible air travel for 4 cents a 
mile. The CAB, in effect, insists that the 
public must pay 6.5 cents a mile or walk. 
Thousands upon thousands of people 
who cannot afford the ridiculous prices 
charged by scheduled airlines will be 
driven away from air travel.” 

Amos Heacock, executive head of the 
newly formed National Independent Air 
Carriers, said: “Eighty-two per cent of 
nonsked passengers wouldn’t have taken 
a regular airline for dollars-and-cents 
reasons ... The people who ride our air- 
lines use 5- and 10-cent-store luggage 
and they bring their own sandwiches.” 

The transcontinental nonskeds also 
pointed to a good safety record—no fatali- 
ties in 1947 or 1948. But the CAB had 
additional figures. A nonsked with 30 
persons aboard, bound from Puerto Rico 
to Miami, vanished without trace last 
month. This made 70 persons who had 


died in the past year and a half on non- 
scheduled Puerto Rico-United States runs. 
And two weeks ago eleven Yale students 
were killed when a chartered DC-3 
crashed in a Seattle take-off. 

The infant but noisy independent air 
carriers association did win one victory, 
however. The CAB gave the nonskeds 
seventeen days more, till Feb. 1, to mail 
their objections to the projected rules 
changes. And the authoritative Av.ation 
Week editorialized: “Despite the numer- 
ous ‘black sheep’ in their midst, nonsched- 
uled operators have made air transporta- 
tion available to thousands of people for 
the first time. The board should take 
care .. 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


Jet Motor: The Boeing Airplane Co. of 
Seattle announced it had developed a 
150-pound, 200-horsepower jet engine 
that may eventually be used to propel 
water and land vehicles. The non-stalling 
gas turbine is practically vibrationless and 
hits top speed in about five seconds. 

Bed Warmer: Eclipse Sleep Products, 
Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y., has introduced 
an electrically heated inner-spring mat- 





Hot stuff: New electric mattress 


tress. Temperature is maintained at 103.6 
degrees and the cost of the electricity 
runs less than a penny a night. 

Machine Shorthand: The Kirk Brevi- 
type Corp. of San Diego, Calif., is pro- 
ducing a miniature typewriter with a 
slightly modified keyboard to take short- 
hand. The system uses regular English 
with shorthand abbreviations that an 
untrained person can read. Several keys 
can be depressed at once, so that whole 
words can be written with one stroke. 

Collapsible Bull Fiddle: Peter Ruggiero 
of Newark, N.J., has developed a ply- 
wood bass fiddle that collapses in three 
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Can you understand the pride a 
workman feels when he looks on 
his work and finds it good? Then 
you'll understand the pride our 
Kaiser men felt in smashing all 
ship-building records in World 
War IL... and the pride they feel 
now in smashing fine car produc- 
tion records at Willow Run. 


There, 15,000 men and women— 
working together—not only build 
fine cars with unbelievable speed 
and precision. They also know the 
pride of building cars which—to 
a man—they’ll back as the finest 
on the road. 


And they’re joined in this by 
more than 300,000 owners, who 
have driven the cars from Willow 
Run more than three billion 
miles. Proud of their cars? Ask 
any KaAIserR owner you know. 
You may think his enthusiasm is 
exaggerated—until you actually 
drive a Kaiser and find out for 
yourself, 


Just phone your nearest dealer— 
or drop in. Check the 103 new 
features and refinements with 
which KAtseEr is pioneering new 
value and style standards for °49, 
Then . . . get behind the wheel 
and drive the most-copied car in 
America! The folks from Willow 
Run and your Kaiser-Frazer 
dealer both invite you to enjoy a 
new motoring experience. K aiser- 


Frazer Corp., Willow Run, Mich. 
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DISEAS 
FIGHTE 


Rubbish heaps and city dumps are hid- 
ing places for billions of public enemies. 
They harbor fast-multiplying bacteria 
and are the favorite haunts of rats, flies 
and other carriers of pestilence. Where 
such breeding grounds are left undis- 
turbed, epidemics are a constant menace. 

Today the municipal health services 
have a powerful fighter on their side in 
the battle against germs. It’s the tough 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor that rolls tons 
of rubbish ahead of its mighty bulldozer 
blade—crushes and compresses cans and 
garbage under its heavy, steel-grousered 
tracks—then spreads a protective layer 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U.S. PAT. 


of fresh, clean earth over the area and 
compacts it firmly. 
In hundreds of communities from 


‘ 


coast to coast, “Caterpillar” Diesels are 
helping to turn plague spots into play- 
grounds and dumps into pleasant parks. 

They are as efficient at this job as they 
are in so many other tasks — building 
roads, levees, dams and airports—produc- 
ing lumber, food and fuel. Sturdy and 
dependable, they're built to do more 
work in a day, stand up longer, and 
move earth at lower costs than any other 
machines in their field. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


DIESEL 


ENGINES 

TRACTORS 

MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 




















parts. It can be reassembled quickly by 
means of grooves without the use of any 
metal parts that might interfere with the 
tonal quality. 


MANGANESE: 


Russia Clamps Down 


There is no strategic mineral of the United 
States for which an absolute insurance of 
supply in time of war is more essential than 
manganese . . . It is indispensable to the 
manufacture of steel. 


This statement is just as accurate today 
as it was when Dr. Brooks Emeny, presi- 
dent of the Foreign Policy Association, 
wrote it in 1934 in “The Strategy of Raw 
Materials.” Even uranium would be use- 
less without the manganese to make the 
steel to make the machinery that refines 
and releases atomic energy. 

Last week it looked as if the United 
States’ biggest source of the precious 
metal had finally been cut off, Russia, 
which had been supplying 30 per cent 
of America’s 1,500,000-ton-a-year _ re- 
quirements, told American importers their 
contracts would not be renewed. No Rus- 
sian manganese would be shipped to the 
United States. 

Last week the government pressed a 
program to replace Moscow as its man- 
ganese source. The Commerce Depart- 
ment released 2,576 tons of steel to the 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co. for cars for 
the South African Railways. With enough 
transport to get the ore to American- 
bound ships, the African mines were ex- 
pected to increase output by as much as 
300,000 tons annually. 


ANTITRUST: 


A Shot at AT&T 


The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. and its subsidiaries which make up 
the Bell Telephone System is the world’s 
largest corporation. Its stock is the most 
widely held in America. Its $9-a-year 
dividend—paid through nearly 30 con- 
secutive years of good times and bad—is 
a Wall Street tradition. The stock is a 
favorite investment for widows and or- 
phans. 

AT&T has also grown into the world’s 
largest private monopoly. The nature of 
its business—an interrelated communica- 
tions network—gave it virtual immunity 
from the Justice Department’s antitrust 
division. But AT&T is also in the manu- 
facturing business, Through its subsidiary, 
Western Electric, it makes 90 per cent of 
the nation’s telephone equipment. 

Last week this drew the Justice De- 
partment’s fire. The department filed suit 
in a Federal court in Newark, N. J., seek- 
ing to give everybody a chance to make 
telephone equipment. It asked that West- 
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Fairchild Aerial Surveys from Acme 


Green Goddess: The 34,183-ton, 715-foot Cunard Caronia, largest 
passenger liner built since the war, reaches New York from South- 
ampton on her maiden voyage. The $20,000,000 ship, painted 
four shades of green instead of the typical Cunarder red, white, 
and black, will be used chief’y on Caribbean cruises. The luxurious 
Caronia’s ten decks accommodate 932 passengers. All staterooms 
have a bath or shower and every public room is air-conditioned. 


ern Electric be broken up into three 
smaller companies and divorced com- 


‘pletely from its parent, with all Western 


Electric’s patents made available on a 
reasonable royalty basis. 

AT&T President Leroy A. Wilson 
promptly denied that the public had suf- 
fered through its tie-up with Western 
Electric. He insisted that the 65-year 
association between the two companies 
had been beneficial to the public and to 
the nation in two world wars. “I am sure 
that when all the facts are known,” he 
said, “the existing arrangement will be 
found to be in the public interest.” 

Wall Street, which had expected the 
suit, took the news sturdily. AT&T’s stock 
dropped $1.50 to $147.75 a share. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Autos: The Chicago auto maker Preston 
Tucker suffered two new blows last week. 
The War Assets Administration told him 
it would repossess the Tucker Corp.’s 
$170,000,000 plant if he failed to meet 
a $125,000 rent bill on Feb. 1. Floyd D. 
Cerf, the Chicago underwriter who raised 
$15,000,000 for Tucker and recently was 
planning a new stock issue, retired from 
business. 

Competition: Du Pont announced it 
was asking competitors to come into the 
cellophane business. Prospects are of- 
fered du Pont’s patent licenses and tech- 
nical advice for free. The company does 
not dare to expand because the Justice 


Department in a 1947 suit charged it with 
monopolizing the cellophane business. 

Young President: Twenty-nine-year-old 
Charles H. Percy became one of the 
youngest chief executives of a major com- 
pany, After six years on the board of di- 
rectors, he was elected president of the 
$15,000,000 Bell & Howell Co., leading 
camera makers. The Chicago company, 
which has a 34-year-old secretary and a 
38-year-old treasurer, said Percy was no- 
body’s nephew or son-in-law. 

Plane Cuts: The Air Force canceled 
$300,000,000 worth of plane orders be- 
cause President Truman pared the 70- 
group Air Force program to 48 groups in 
last week’s budget message. This wiped 
out commitments for 240 new planes, 
mainly jet bombers and fighters. To pro- 
vide a smaller, balanced force, the money 
will be spent on new and improved 
B-36s built by the Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. 

Audit: Last month the Farnsworth 
Television & Radio Corp. (makers of 
Capehart radio-phonographs, a Cadillac 
in the field) told its stockholders it lost 
$724,000 in the six months through Oc- 
tober. Last week, as Farnsworth sought 
to sell more stock to pay off a $750,000 
RFC loan, it admitted that the actual loss 
for the period was $3,100,000. The 
market price of its stock dropped one- 
fourth, after the New York Stock Ex- 
change suspended trading for an hour 
to give investors a chance to study the 
figures. The close-mouthed Securities 
and Exchange Commission said it was 
“looking into the matter.” 
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The Metropolitan — Only $299.50 


America's Greatest Television Value! 


Big picture — nearly 60 sq. in. 
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Balance Whose Budget? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


N THE fourth year of peace, the 
I President proposes to spend some 
$42,000,000,000. This is eqital to the 
amount spent in the entire five peace- 
time years from 1935 to 1939 inclu- 
sive. And few people ventured to de- 
scribe those Roosevelt spending years 
as models of economy at the time. 

For national-defense 
spending alone, not count- 
ing foreign aid, Mr. Tru- 
man wants nearly $16,000,- 
000,000. This is more than 
was spent in the entire 
eighteen-year period from 
1922 through 1939.. And 
during nearly half of those 
years we faced an aggres- 
sive Japan and an ever 
more menacing Germany. 

Such comparisons cannot be dis- 


. missed with the easy assertion that 


things cost more now. The Federal 
budget is a constantly mounting per- 
centage even of our inflated national 
income. 

The real comparisons are even 
graver. For when the operations of 
social-security trust funds are includ- 
ed, as they should be (because they 
involve compulsory tax payments), 
the proposed annual expenditures are 
not ~$42,000,000,000 but $46,000,- 
000,000. Nor does the President’s 
budget include any allowance for mil- 


-itary lend-lease, though he neverthe- 


less declares that he expects “later to 
request funds” for this. 


po.ocists for this budget are al- 
A ready falling back on the familiar 
technique of trying to silence its crit- 
ics by asking rhetorically: “Where 
would you cut?” Behind this taunt is 
the implicit assumption that the bur- 
den of proof is on those who wish to 
economize. The burden of proof, on 
the contrary, must be placed for each 
item squarely on the shoulders of 
those who demand the expenditures. 
And it is not enough for them to 
prove, even if they could do so, that 
everything that these expenditures 
will buy is “needed.” They must prove 
that the citizens of the country need 
each of these things even more than 
they need the things for which they 
would spend their own money if it 
were not taken away from them in 
taxes, 





It is precisely this that Mr. Tru- 
man’s economic philosophy overlooks. 
He wants the government to meet this 
“need” and that “need.” He tacitly 
assumes that everything the govern- 
ment pays out is a net addition toward 
meeting these “needs.” It is nothing 
of the kind. It is merely a substitu- 
tion. At best it meets one 
need only at the cost of 
making it impossible to 
meet some other need. The 
government has not a dol- 
lar to hand to A that it does 
not take from B, or perhaps 
from A himself. Mr. Tru- 
man assumes that A must 
be protected against his 
own improvidence and that 
B must be compelled to use 
part or most of his earnings to support 
A’s family instead of his own. 

When Mr. Truman demands all 
sorts of government giveaway pro- 
grams, and proposes to meet the add- 
ed expense mainly by even higher 
taxes on corporations, he is in effect 
saying that our need for these give- 
aways is far greater than our need to 
improve our industrial plant, equip- 
ment, and tools to increase workers’ 
productivity, real wages, and the 
future production of the country. 

It is not surprising that his program 
is riddled with internal contradictions. 
He wants, for example, to impose 
still heavier taxes on the steel com- 
panies. This will still further reduce 
their incentive for reinvestment in 
plant and leave them even less funds 
for such reinvestment. Then he de- 
clares that the need for more steel is 
so imperative that the government it- 
self must build the plants that the 
steel companies are discouraged or 
prevented from building. 


E RIGHTLY insists that the Federal 
budget must be balanced to 
avoid inflation. But he wants to do 
this not by smaller but by larger ex- 
penditures, which can be balanced 
only by still greater taxation. He can 
balance such a Federal budget only 
by an unprecedented peacetime drain 
on the budgets of all the rest of us. 
By destroying incentives and prevent- 
ing capital accumulation, he will re- 
duce the volume of production to be 
shared among everybody. 
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This man can’t stop dishones 
BUT he can stop dishonesty 
Losses ¢ 





H* can do it because he is a trained Insurance 

Agent who knows how to build a bonding pro- 
vram that protects your company from having to make 
up heavy losses because of embezzlement or any other 
form of employe dishonesty. The current high rate of 


such losses makes it imperative that you bring your 


**Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 


US.E&6. 














United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co.. Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp.. Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 


bonding program up-to-date now! There is a USF&G 
Agent in your community who will be glad to analyze 
your bonding problems and your bonding needs... 
who will show you how to obtain maximum protection 
with a minimum of premium outlay. There is no obli- 


gation. Consult him today! 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer’’ 
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WORLD 
MARKETPLACE... 


Canadian International — 
Trade Fair 


May 30-June 10, 1949 
Toronto, Canada 


You can accomplish all the results 
of a round-the-world business trip 
in a single visit to the Canadian 
International Trade Fair. 


All the products or equipment 
which you need in your business are 
on display—and for sale—from 
every quarter of the globe. Every 
exhibit is conveniently grouped 
according to trade classification, 
regardless of country of origin. 


You can compare the goods of 
many countries and complete 
immediate transactions with your 
next-door neighbour or a nation on 
the other side of the world. 


Plan now to attend. For full 
particulars consult any of the 
following Canadian Trade Repre- 


sentatives in the United States: 

Washington—C cial C lor, 
Canadian Embassy. 

New York City—Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioner, Rockefeller Centre. 

Detroit—Consul of Canada, Canadian 
Consulate, Penobscot Building. 

Chicago—Consul-General of Canada, 
Chicago Daily News Building. 

Los Angeles—Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioner, Associated Realty 
Building. 

San Francisco—Consul-General of 
Canada, Kohli Bidg. 

Or write direct to: The Administrator, 

Canadian International Trade Fair, 

Toronto, Canada. 


-------& sian 


Interesting Facts About The Canadian 
International Trade Fair 





Businessmen from over 70 The area of the Trade Fair 
countries visited the 1948 is a Free Port, enabling 
Fair. More than 1400 hibitors to store ad 
exhibits displayed the quantities of sample goods 
products of 28 different on the premises in bona. 


nations. e . 


Strictly businessistherule. Many special personal ser- 
The general public is vices, including guides, 
admitted only on one Satur- interpreters and steno- 
day and two Wednesdays graphic facilities, are avail- 
during the Fair. able to visitors from abroad. 





DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
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Sinner Saver 


“I guess you’d have to say I’m the 
Billy Sunday type. Our church believes 
in giving vent to feelings. We're an emo- 
tional people. No people anywhere are 
happier.” 

The Rey. Earl P. Paulk may not preach 
as gaudily as Billy the revival- 
ist, but each Sunday morning 
he packs some 2,500 people 
into his Church of God at 
Greenville, S.C. Those who 
can’t get in listen out in the 
street as loudspeakers sound 
the Sabbath message from the 
church tower. Sunday-school 
classes file in from 40 of the 50 
rooms in the church building 
where they meet. High above 
the door in the back of the Tre- 
mont Avenue edifice, a sound- 
proof, glassed-in nursery 
packed with mothers and 
babies—room for 100 infants, with beds, 
diapers, and playthings provided, while 


| parents can hear and see the service with- 











out disturbing other members of the con- 
gregation. A twenty-piece orchestra plays 
for hymns, while a choir of 150 is 
massed behind the rostrum. 

“Brother Paulk,” as he is known to his 
5,750-member congregation, has taken 
a terrific gamble with his church. When 
his old building burned down in August 
1947, Mr. Paulk cheerfully went into 
debt $200,000 more than the $64,000 his 
insurance brought him. The new church 
was dedicated last Oct. 10, with Gov. 
Strom Thurmond in attendance. Green- 
ville textile-mill owners and many others 
of the 34,000-person city scoffed a little 
at the new church, They didn’t care too 
much for this shouting preacher who in- 
sisted on members washing each other’s 
feet in his Holiness-type church (one 
room for men and one for women, with 
basins and towels provided). 

But Brother Paulk set out to convince 
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is Brother Paulk 





them. Mill owners who saw him working 
thirteen to eighteen hours a day to help 
their hands out of anything from debt to 
suiciue were impressed, The less for- 
tunate blessed the new shoes he bought 
or, just as often, the bond to get them out 
of jail. Greenville began to think that 
Brother Paulk was a useful and helpful 
member of the community. 

“Yes sir,” says Mr. Paulk 
now, “they used to call us fa- 
natics, Now they take off their 
hats to us. Praise the Lord for 
this great victory!” One mill 
sent him a check for $25,000, 
another a check for $5,000, and 
a third for $1,200. By last 
week the minister felt that his 
present debt of $115,000 
would be wiped out in another 
year or two. 

Amen! Mr. Paulk, born 44 
years ago in Appling County, 
Ga., is the son of a Free Will 
Baptist minister. He joined the 
Church of God at 18, married a year lat- 
er, and now has six children, He has 
served his church as overseer for Georgia 
and assistant general church overseer for 
the entire organization, with headquar- 
ters in Cleveland, Tenn., and members in 
almost all the 48 states, From 1939 to 
1942 he traveled the nation and loves to 
tell of meeting the Duke of Windsor and 
expounding the church’s beliefs—the Bi- 
ble as supreme authority, general accord 
with Methodist principles, the Lord’s 
Supper, feet washing, and baptism by 
immersion, The duke was amazed. 

The church membership is divided; 
there are some 750 “full-fledged” mem- 
bers, who won’t touch tobacco, liquor, or 
cards and refrain from dancing, profes- 
sional ball games, and the wearing of 
jewelry. About 5,000 others attend the 
church but have been known to go to 
the ball park, use cigarettes and jewelry, 
or take an occasional nip. But that’s all 
right with Brother Paulk. He’s sure he'll 
get them all eventually, praise the Lord! 





The Church of God praises the Lord with orchestra and 150-voice choir 


Newsweek, January 24, 1949 
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Snowed under with paperwork 


| is expensive to be caught under a heavy drift of office 
work. But costly pressure peaks are avoided—regular 
work-flow is speeded when Multigraph methods go to work. 


Look how fast and easy paperwork is handled the Multi- 
graph way: 
You write just once (with pen, pencil or any writing 
machine) on a single master sheet. 


Erase and correct errors as you would on paper. 


Then one duplicating operation quickly changes blank 
paper into permanent black copies of business records. 


Form with added information is completely reproduced. 


Any department of any business can benefit through Multi- 
graph methods. Learn how by reading “Is Your Business 
Held Down by a Paper-Wait?” Ask our nearest office for a 
copy or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 





“Multi raph 


TRADE-MARK REG. US. PAT OFF 
SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith, Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks 
of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 









MULTILITH | _ Complete” 
MASTERS | = Business 
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Morgan Rises Above It 


by JOHN LARDNER 


t 75, charged with half a dozen 
A new types of blood, some of 
which, he freely admits, are not Irish 
but to all of which he gave the hospi- 
tality of his veins without fear or fa- 
vor, Mr. Dumb Dan Morgan came into 
receipt last week of the James J. Walk- 
er Memorial Award for service to box- 
ing over a long period of 
years. 

They couldn't have picked 
a better man for the prize, 
but it looked for a while as 
though they couldn't have 
picked a more embarrassing 
time to give it to him. A 
crisis occurred that shocked 
the fight racket to the mar- 
row. Shortly before the cere- 
monies Mr. Morgan lost his 
voice, To a man who had just pre- 
pared an_ 11,000-word acceptance 
speech, this was a stunning blow. 

Mr. Morgan, manager of Battling 
Levinsky, Knockout Brown, and Jack 
Britton, counselor of Savold, Saddler, 
Zale, Braddock, and the beautiful Jack 
Doyle, is famous in all the continents 
of the world for the quality of his ton- 
sils. In continents which he never 
visited, they could hear him anyway. 
When illness overpowered him a vear 
ago, the best and longest talkers in 
the world rushed to the hospital to 
give him their blood. He emerged with 
his pipes stronger than ever. 

“T haven't traced all that blood yet,” 
he said, “but I find myself talking in 
languages I never knew before. Like 
English. Do you suppose they could 
have shot some Englishman’s blood 
into me in the shuffle, perish the 
thought but much obliged to him 
anyhow?” 


KNOW firsthand that Dumb Dan was 
I: shape to accept the prize just 
a few weeks ago. He gave himself a 
thorough practice workout one day, 
describing, blow by blow, with ges- 
tures, the first 23 fights between Brit- 
ton and Ted Kid Lewis, The gestures 
broke two of my ribs, but I was proud 
to give them to the cause, His voice 
never faltered—he did not reach a 
semicolon till the sixteenth fight. 

So what was the alarm and terror 
of his colleagues when, just a week 
before the prize giving, Mr. Morgan 
became speechless. He was in the 
course of describing a fight in 1914 





between Jess Willard and one Bearcat 
MacMahon, Suddenly, in the third 
round, the voice stopped, while the 
gestures went on. You could see that 
Willard was catching hell, but you 
could not hear it. Friends hurried Mr. 
Morgan away to rest his lungs for the 
11,000-word acceptance speech. 

Just the night before the 
great day he was given a 
sneak preview. The fight 
world waited breathless to 
see if Daniel would answer 
to his name on the radio 
program We, the People. He 
did. In fact, when his time 
on the air ran out, there 
were sounds of scuffling 
which seemed to indicate 
that Mr. Morgan did not 
feel he had quite finished his remarks. 
You know how it is on the radio, with 
those one-hour or half-hour shows. 
It’s much too limited a medium for 
Dumb Dan Morgan, 


E was in fine voice the night they 
H gave him the Walker prize. In 
addition to his speech, he was tempted, 
he said later, to relate all the details 
of each of Bat Levinsky’s fights from 
1912 to 1919 inclusive, but another 
speaker grabbed the microphone in 
the nick of time, and Dan yielded it 
up gracefully after a short struggle in 
which five men were wounded. 

At 75, Mr. Morgan is without peer 
as an authority on prizefighters past 
and present, He is a man without vices, 
except for an occasional itch to bring 
home a three-horse parlay, In the old 
days, whenever a fight promoter could 
be prevailed on to slip Mr, Morgan 
$5,000 in cash he would distribute it 
among deserving bookmakers, so that 
his charities were as famous as his 
knowledge and wit. Today he con- 
cedes that the horse—but nobody else 
—is his master. 

It is clear that Dumb Dan’s loss of 
speech before the ceremonies last week 
was highly temporary, 

“Let me tell you about the fight be- 
tween Frank Moran and Wild Burt 
Kenny,” I can hear him saying as we 
go to press (Mr. Morgan is only eight 
blocks away as I write this). “This 
Kenny had a triple lead—with the knee, 
the elbow, and the top of the head. 
Now, as they come up for the first 
round—” 
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BOXING: 


Fighter With a Bible 


Although Jack Hurley’s spare tallness, 
somber face, and rimless spectacles give 
him the look of a preacher, he has spent 
the last 32 years getting men to knock 
one another's heads off. His latest prize- 
fighter, russet-haired Vince Foster, looks 
like a fighter but spends a lot of time try- 
ing to give Hurley religion. 

Early last week Manager Hurley 
sounded almost unnerved about it. “When 
we are up in our hotel,” he reported, 
“Foster brings his Bible over to me and 
shows me underlined passages. When he 
returns from a walk, he brings four or five 
pamphlets from some Bible mission and 
tells me to read them carefully. I have to 
read them too; he always asks me ques- 
tions later.” * 

For a fight manager, however, the or- 
deal had one distinct compensation: The 
wave of religion kept Foster out of jams. 
Before he had reached voting age around 
Omaha, Neb., he had drunk himself into 
marital difficulties and out of any kind of 
fighting shape. But when Hurley, his 
manager for the last year, brought him 
into New York last month for a winning 
debut in Madison Square Garden, even 
jaded old-timers sat up with a start. 

Foster reminded them of another Ne- 
braskan: Ace Hudkins, an unforgettable 
brawler of the 1920s. There was the same 
fierce flint in deep-set eyes, the same 
incessant pressing forward, and the secret 
of blinding pain in both fists. Only con- 
servatives questioned the two deep scars 
around the eyes of a 22-year-old welter- 
weight who had been in but 31 profes- 
sional bouts. 

When Foster returned to the Garden 
last week, he was given top billing in a 
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procession of young prospects that one 
prefight headline writer wishfully called 
“The Card of the Future.” Just as wish- 
fully, 14,421 customers paid $44,639 to 
let comparative unknowns convince them 
that the long talent drought was over. 

Slow Starter: For two rounds it 
seemed that if Foster had a future, he 
had got ahead of it. As some experts had 
warned, he didn’t look ready for a tough 
New York city slicker like Tony Pellone. 

Manager Hurley had professed to be 
unworried about getting his brawly kid 
outsmarted: “Let’s see how Pellone out- 
smarts a real good crack on the chin.” 
Early in the third round everyone had a 
chance to see, and jumped. 

One long, flashing right caught Pellone 
full on the jaw and put him flat on his 
face, momentarily as still as a corpse. In 
the fourth round another right, swiftly 
followed by a left hook, floored the New 
Yorker again. Each time Pellone shook it 
off and fought back commendably. 
Through the fifth and sixth rounds the 
smart one even took charge again, tortur- 
ing Foster's face and body with quick 
shots and eluding his retaliatory gestures. 
But in just 44 seconds of the seventh 
round Foster left his foe flopping help- 
lessly on the floor, struck down twice by 
first a right and finally a left. 

Many spectators thought the card of 
the future had produced the finest set of 
fists seen in the Garden in a long time, 
and Tony Pellone didn’t run down the 
idea: “I never been hit that hard.” Writ- 
ers who next day compared Foster with 
Dempsey were possibly premature and 
certainly irreverent. 


HOCKEY: 


Detroit Dynamiters 


Apparently the temper of the season 
was stormy enough to make even the 
battle-hardened King Clancy decide he’d 
had enough. Last’ week he announced 
that his eleventh year as a hockey referee 
would be his final one—“thank God!” 

In New York, earlier in the week, 
Clancy had been startled by the sight of 
eggs splattering on the Madison Square 
Garden ice: “They cost 85 cents a dozen 
in these parts, don’t they?” The same 
night he was struck in the eye with a 
hard-candy ball. After 30 years of hockey 
action, the King admitted: “I’ve never 
seen such a rough season.” 

Statisticians thought the main reason 
was the uncommon tightness of the Na- 
tional League race. The lead of the 
smart-sticking Detroit Red Wings, a 
mere five points, was the biggest ad- 
vantagé that a first-place occupant had 
accumulated since the race began Oct. 
i3. The second-place Boston Bruins were 
only eight points ahead of the sixth- 
place New York Rangers. 

And as the consistent leader of that 
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In a rough season, the Red Wings can be rough too 


scramble, the Red Wings evidently were 
catching the full impact of their rivals’ 
ambitious notions. Last week friend and 
foe referred to them as “that liniment-and- 
guts outfit.” 

In a single contest early in the cam- 
paign, little coach Tommy Ivan ‘lost his 
entire first line of Ted Lindsay, Max 
McNab, and Gordie Howe. Last week 
the handsome Howe was fretting out a 
six-week layoff necessitated by the re- 
moval of a knee cartilage. The slender 
Lindsay, regarded by some experts as the 
best man in the league at 23, had lost 
three weeks through injuries and was 
currently functioning in a special shoul- 
der harness. 

Blond Bill Quackenbush was wearing 
a leather cast over a broken wrist; he 
also had lost some teeth and collected 
several stitches. The methodically de- 
structive Jack Stewart, who collaborated 
with Lindsay and Quackenbush in giving 
runner-up Detroit three of the six posi- 
tions on the league’s all-star team last 
year, had been hindered by a groin in- 
jury. George Gee had been out a couple 
of times, once for two weeks, and Red 
Kelly and Marty Pavelich also had been 
on the casualty list. 

Some of this damage has been offset 
by the oldest man on the squad, 31-year- 
old captain Sid Abel. Never a twenty- 
goal shooter in the National League, he 
has already scored sixteen this season. 
Fortunately, too, the club’s farm system 
produced good replacement material. 

Accent on Youth: And to mild-man- 
nered coach Ivan, his veterans’ attitude 
toward new players has also been impor- 
tant: “A youngster doesn’t get the tradi- 
tional snubbing from our veterans. When 
he first steps inside our dressing room, 
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N. Y. Daily Mirror 


Sid Abel shakes hands with him and tells 
him that we are glad to see him—and I 
mean really glad. After that, old hands 
like Stewart and Quackenbush don’t 
have to be ordered to work with a kid 
and help him along.” 

That hardly made the Red Wings 
softhearted. At least one observer last 
week considered them a major contribu- 
tor to the season’s violence: “Break one of 
their bones and they try for two of 
yours.” 


FOOTBALL: 


Again, Notre Dame 


Since the cancellation of the Notre 
Dame-Army footbal] series, Eastern fans 
had deeply missed the annual appear- 
ance of the Fighting Irish at Yankee 
Stadium in New York City. Last week 
the Irish officially admitted that they 
missed New York too. They signed up 
for a game with North Carolina on next 
Nov. 12 at a place hardly handy for 
either: Yankee Stadium. 


Eagles for $250,000 


All along Alexis Thompson had said 
that the financial fight between the Na- 
tional Football League and the new All- 
America Conference was stupid. His 
1948 Philadelphia Eagles, with a cham- 
pionship club and good attendance, had 
lost $32,000. 

Owners of both leagues were sched- 
uled to talk peace this week in Chicago, 
but after three years Thompson was 
through talking. On Jan. 15 he sold the 
Eagles to a syndicate of 100 Philadel- 
phians for $250,000. 
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Tibbett Tribute 


The “Rigoletto” which the Metropol- 
itan Opera presented Jan. 13 looked nor- 
mal enough on the posters outside the 
house: Lawrence Tibbett as Rigoletto, 
Patrice Munsel as Gilda, and Giuseppe 
Di Stefano as the Duke. But once inside 
the Met’ that night, the tension was 
quickly evident. This was Tibbett’s first 





Brown Bros. 


Tibbett yesterday ... and today 


appearance of the 1948-49 season—and 
the 1948-49 season was the American 
baritone’s 25th anniversary at the Met- 
ropolitan. No other American operatic 
star has ever set so long a consecutive 
period of service at the Metropolitan. 
None other, over such a span, has ever 
been so consistently beloved and ad- 
mired by fans, operatic executives, and 
fellow artists alike. 

These were facts for the record, set 
down in the books and engraved in the 
memories of those who had heard and 
seen Tibbett’s Emperor Jones, his Simon 
Boccanegra, his Falstaff, his Wolfram, 
his Scarpia, and his Rigoletto. They told 
the story of a sheriff's son, born in Bak- 
ersfield, Calif., who made his debut at 
the Metropolitan in 1923, when the 
house was resplendent with names like 
Chaliapin, Jeritza, Easton, Bori, Scotti, 
Gigli, Galli-Curci, Ponselle, Martinelli, 
and de Luca. And from the past pages 
in opera’s history book, these recollec- 
tions could also summon forth that night 
in January 1925 when Tibbet, a slim 
and young-looking neophyte, had made 
front-page news with his show-stopping 
performance of Ford, the secondary bari- 
tone role in Verdi's “Falstaff.” 

Where There’s a Will . . . But also 
set down in the books. was the fact that 
last season Tibbett had held down his 
franchise with only one appearance. 
The illness that had first beset him in 
1940 had continued to plague him, off 
and on, ever since. A doctor kad called 
it “an uncommon form of spasticity of 
the larynx muscles.” There were those 
who held that Tibbett was merely pay- 
ing the price for trying to live the life 
of an artist, a high-geared human being, 
and an energetic, public-spirited citizen. 
For, in addition to the demands of his 
personal, operatic, concert, radio, and 
movie life, the singer in 1936 was also 
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elected the first president of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Musical Artists, and for 
that unique union he gave time and 
energy above and beyond the call of 
duty. 

However psychosomatic his troubles 
may or may not have been, there was a 
time when Tibbett himself wondered if 
he would ever sing again. But to a man 
who has always said he “would rather 
sing than do anything else on earth” 
this was unthinkable, and he therefore 
rested and studied with all the will pow- 
er he could summon. 

«+ + There’s a Way: And so it hap- 


pened, in that “Rigoletto” of last week, 


Lawrence Tibbett proved that he is still, 
at 52, a completely rewarding and com- 
manding figure on the operatic stage. 
Whatever the slight vocal reservations, 
he was a great singing actor in the grand 
tradition of opera. 

And this week, when he is scheduled 
to sing Captain Balstrode in “Peter 
Grimes,” the board, the management, 
the artists, the Opera Guild, and AGMA 
have set up in his honor an onstage 
party—complete with presents. A scroll 
will read: “The Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation desires to record its apprecia- 
tion of a quarter of century of service on 
the part of a distinguished American 
baritone, Lawrence Tibbett, who, from 
his debut . . . rose steadily in artistic 
stature to leadership on the operatic 
stage, which was the richer for his noble 
voice and vital personality.” 


Toscanini’s Protégé 


NBC held off from any big build-up 
about its new guest conductor for the 
NBC Symphony. There were just the 
usual releases. But those handouts led off 
with the clue: “Guido Cantelli, 28-year- 
old Italian conductor and protégé of Ar- 
turo Toscanini, will make his American 
debut as director of the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra Saturday, Jan. 15 (NBC, 6:30 
p-m. EST).” 

Not many young artists are introduced 
as the protégé of Arturo Toscanini. And 
not many conductors make an American 
debut before an audience ranging from 
3,000,000 to 5,000,000. The responsibili- 
ties placed on both parties are so implicit, 
as a matter of fact, that word has gotten 
around that the maestro has merely “taken 
an interest.” However, the fact remains 
that Toscanini and Samuel Chotzinoff, 
manager of NBC’s music division, heard 
young Cantelli last May at La Scala. And 
that by July his scheduled four NBC 
Symphony dates—Jan. 15 through Feb. 5 
—had been arranged. 

Piedmontese: The son of a band- 
master, Cantelli was born in Novara in 
Piedmont. At 5, he remembers, he was 
put up on a table and conducted his 
father’s musicians. After that, he says, “I 
was certain to be a conductor.” Later, at 


the Milan Conservatory of Music, he 
studied composition and conducting. 

The war caught up with Cantelli in 
1943, and he ended up in a labor camp 
in Germany for refusing to collaborate 
with the Nazis. After illness and privation 
which brought his weight down to 80 
pounds, he escaped—only to be captured 
again in the Partisan-Fascist skirmishes. 
The German surrender saved him. 

Cantelli made his first big postwar suc- 
cess at the International Festival in Ven- 
ice in 1946. He has since conducted in 
Vienna, Budapest, Brussels, and Amster- 
dam. After his NBC dates are over, he 
will spend a month in the United States, 
“seeing the country and especially visit- 
ing the orchestras.” “I have to learn Eng- 
lish, go shopping, and I must go to the 
movies,” he said. 

Head Bobber: Very young looking, 
thin, and of medium height, Cantelli is 
reminiscent of Leonard Bernstein—espe- 
cially when he bobs and weaves as he 
conducts. This head bobbing has already 
been the subject of a rebuke from Tosca- 
nini, who prefers as few platform gyra- 
tions as possible. Like Toscanini, Cantelli 
conducts without a score and also, like 
the maestro, he is apt to sing along with 
the orchestra as he rehearses. However, 
Toscanini liked what he saw and heard. 
After the second rehearsal, he gave Can- 
telli the seldom-bestowed accolade: “He 
is one of the best.” 

Cantelli’s first NBC program mixed a 
classic—Haydn’s Symphony No. 93—with 
a modern—Hindemith’s “Mathis der 


Maler.” He conducted with great fervor 
and promise—and as if he well knew the 
stakes. “It is like a battle,” he said. “I 
must win it. It is the turning point of 
my life.” 





Carlton Cooley 


Toscanini and protégé Cantelli 
Newsweek, January 24, 1949 
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IBM Electric Typewriter 


This latest product of IBM’s long experience in 
designing and manufacturing all-electric type- 
writers possesses all the proved advantages of 
our previous models, plus many important im- 
provements. It has been engineered and styled 
for finer performance and appearance. 


Meeting every typing need of modern business, 
the new IBM Electric Typewriter is available in 


If it’s IBM... it is electric 


the Standard and Executive models. The unique 
spacing principle of the Executive model gives 
to the typewritten page the distinctive appear- 
ance of fine printing. 


Our representative will be glad to demonstrate 
the new IBM Electric Typewriter at your office, 
or at the International Business Machines office 
in your locality. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Offices in the principal cities 











MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL 


New Capitol Building—Jackson, Mississippi 


AMERICA’S PLAN 
FOR INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Offers Industry Room for 


* PROFITABLE PEACETIME 


PRODUCTION 


* MAXIMUM WARTIME 


PROTECTION 


Dispersion of industry is 
considered the most practi- 
cal solution to the problem 
of protecting America’s in- 
dustrial machinery from 
potential attack. Yet, new 
plant sites must be selected 
with an eye to peacetime 
requirements. Mississippi 
offers industry relatively 
strategic safety, plus two 
major economic advan- 
tages vital to healthy indus- 
trial growth: 


® Access to the world’s largest 


fuel and energy reserves. 


® A reservoir of intelligent rural 
labor, willing and able to work. 


For specific information concerning 


your requirements write: 


& INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
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Mortality 


What with thirteen plays closing so far 
this month and several more about to, 
the usual post-holiday slump in the the- 
ater this year is worse than customary. 
Neither of last week’s offerings did much 
to help the situation. 

Mostly Words: To date Garson Kanin 
has written two plays that were inspired 
by his Army wartime experiences in 
Washington. The first, “Born Yesterday,” 
after more than 150 weeks is still one of 
Broadway's gustiest and most popular 
comedies. The second, “The Smile of the 
World,” which closed after just five per- 
formances, was doubly disappointing in 
that what it had to say was tenuous and 
confused and Kanin’s manner of say- 
ing it was surprisingly lacking in dra- 
matic content. 

His hero was Supreme Court Justice 
Reuben Boulting (Otto Kruger), a cru- 
sading liberal in his youth but at the time 
of the play—1923—a slightly stuffed-shirt 
conservative who had _ tempered his 


stormy idealism to the exigencies of com- 
promise and middle age. The passing 
years also left Boulting with what his 
wife Sara (Ruth Gordon) resented as an 





Gordon and Kruger brought no smiles 


unnecessarily academic interest in her 
romantic impulses. And what with her 
disillusion on both scores, Sara was quick 
to see an unsettling resemblance to the 
man she married twenty years ago in the 
person of Sam Fenn (Warren Stevens), 
an awkward, militantly idealistic young 
law clerk. 

Sara’s brief, self-defeating affair, with 
Sam distracted attention from the play’s 
basic conflict without contributing very 
much in the name of dramatic action. 
The further fact is that Kanin, a fine 
writer and a brilliant director, was un- 
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able to bring his play alive with more 
than an occasional flash of genuine in- 
sight and emotion. 

Miss Gordon and Kruger played with 
their accustomed skill, of course, and 
Laura Pierpont stole scenes handily in the 
role of the justice’s emphatically non- 
Whistlerian mother. (THE SMILE OF THE 
Worvp. The Playwrights’ Company, pro- 
ducer. Garson Kanin, director. Donald 
Oenslager, sets.) 

Some Musie: A lot of effort and talent 
has been expended on “Along Fifth Ave- 
nue” for a comparatively small net gain 
in entertainment. The chief trouble with 
this new and good-looking revue is that 
its material, though professional enough, 
misses the final punch and polish that 
would keep the show’s hard-working cast 
happy. 

With the notable exception of Robert 
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Bob Golby 


Walker walked on Fifth Avenue 


Sidney’s imaginative choreography, par- 
ticularly as demonstrated by Viola Essen 
and Johnny Coy, “Fifth Avenue” is an 
in-and-out thoroughfare. The principal 
pedestrians are Nancy Walker and Jackie 
Gleason, whose indomitable clowning 
rises far above the comic level of the 
sketches provided for them. And Miss 
Walker has herself a sultry time singing a 
“Chant d’Amour,” dedicated to a repul- 
sive loved one named Irving- 

An adequate score, mostly the work 
of Gordon Jenkins and Tom Adair, gives 
Donald Richards a rewarding elegy in 
“Skyscraper Blues” and provides Carol 
Bruce with the lively “The Best Time of 
Day” and a romantic notion “Call It Ap- 
plefritters” (Richard Stutz-Milton Pas- 
cal). This she sings with Hank Ladd 
who seems to find it a relief from his 
overlengthy monologues. (ALONG FiFTH 
AVENUE. Arthur Lesser, producer. Oliver 
Smith, sets. David Ffolkes, costumes.) 
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From its very beginning a century ago, 

the whiskey James Crow made in his little log 
distillery on Glenn’s Creek, Frankfort, Kentucky, 
won the acclaim of his neighbors. Today, this 
glorious bourbon is pleasing the exacting taste of 
men everywhere who know fine Kentucky whiskey. 


~~ 
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100 PROOF + NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Yes, the building material with the most p/us features is 
portland cement concrete. 


a Concrete protects lives and property from fire in homes, apart- 
ments, schools, factories and offices. Concrete can’t burn! 


a Concrete saves money when used to build roads and streets, 
farm improvements, sewers, dams and structures of all kinds. 
That’s because concrete’s first cost is moderate, it has long 
life, costs less to maintain. It’s low-annual-cost construction. 


a Concrete serves longer. Its strength and stamina make it 
durable; it also resists fire, weather, vermin and termites. 


a Concrete safeguards health. Concrete pipe brings clear, pure 
water to homes, factories and offices and removes domestic 
and industrial wastes. Concrete structures are warm in winter, 
cool in summer and clean, dry and comfortable the year around. 


All these p/uses add up to greater value and better living. So 
next time you face a building problem choose firesafe, durable, 
low-annual-cost concrete construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 




















MOVIES 
Whose Husband? 


Although Addie Ross is one of the most 
important people in “A Letter to Three 
Wives,” she never actually appears on 
the screen. According to her own tes- 
timony as a disembodied voice on the 
sound track, and judging from the nu- 
merous references which are made to 
her throughout the film, Addie is heav- 
en’s gift to the male population of West 
chester County. 

As indicated in the title, this faintly 


- improbable Delilah writes a letter to 


three attractive matrons, all her fellow 
townswomen and each married to a man 
who at one time or another worshipped 
Addie excessively. Addie’s letter is timed 
to be read as the three wives are em- 
barked for a day’s picnic on a Hudson 
River steamboat, and to inform them that 
she has just eloped with one of the hus- 
bands. The point is that Addie’s bomb- 
shell doesn’t specifically identify her con- 
quest, and for the rest of the outing 








Wives: Darnell, Sothern, Crain 
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each of the brooding ladies takes stock 
of her marriage and wonders if hers is 
the missing spouse. 

Three Plus Three: Written with con- 
siderable wit and perspicacity and smart- 
ly directed by Joseph Mankiewicz, this 
trilogy of marital stratagems makes for 
highly successful entertainment. The 
plot, of course, involves separate flash- 
backs to the ménages under hurried in- 
vestigation. The teams: Jeanne Crain, a 
farm girl turned Wave who met her 
wealthy husband, Jeffrey Lynn, while he 
was a Navy flier; Ann Sothern, who 
writes soap operas and is wed to Kirk 
Douglas, a professor of literature who 
can’t stand radio; and Linda Darnell, a 
beautiful working girl who won the de- 
cision in a scrappy bit of shadowboxing 
with Paul Douglas, her boss. 

Each of the chapters has a flavor of its 
own, and all three are well acted. If the 
last makes the strongest impression, it is 
because the episode gives Miss Darnell 
a chance to act as well as to attract; and 
because Paul Douglas, an ex-sports an- 
nouncer who scored a whopping hit in 
his stage debut several years ago in “Born 
Yesterday,” makes his screen debut with 
a vastly appealing impersonation of pretty 
much the same rough-and-ready char- 
acter. (A LETTER TO /THREE WIVEs. 
Twentieth Century-Fox. Sol C. Siegel, 
producer. Joseph Mankiewicz, director.) 


British Neuroses 


An English film released through Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox, “This Was a Woman” 
starts out as a brooding, incisive study of 
one of those diabolically clever neurotics 
often referred to in psychiatric circles as 
the “vampire wife” or “vampire mother.” 
In this case Sylvia Russell (Sonia Dresdel) 
turns her'very considerable acting talents 
to the murky business of being both at 
the same time. 

Outwardly Sylvia is an ideal wife to 
her slow and solid husband (Walter Fitz- 
gerald) and an ideal mother to her two 
children Terry and Fenella (Emrys Jones 
and Barbara White). But inwardly she 
is hounded by her disgust with the well- 
fed mediocrity of her existence. The up- 
shot is that she tries deliberately to scare 
Fenella out of her marriage with an 
amiable doctor (Julian Dallas) and finally 
resorts to a hackneyed, though still effec- 
tive, method of ridding herself of her un- 
inspiring spouse. 

Miss Dresdel—a veteran of the Old Vic 
making her first appearance on the screen 
—portrays one of mankind’s most vicious 
neuroses with a dexterous subtlety. Jones, 
Dallas, and Miss White as her ingenuous 
victims squirm in her grip with the kind 
of wounded-kitten naturalness that makes 
her studied villainies seem most effective. 

The main thing that keeps this bleak 
narrative from being as chillingly con- 
vincing as it ought to is its ending—a 
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Bickford, Pidgeon, Gable, Donlevy: The decisions were tough 

~ 
percentages, puts some appealing irony 
and simple human frustration into a role 
that could have been a mere villainous 


stock-in-trade finale to a problem origi- 
nally presented with too much insight to 
be so brusquely dusted off. (THis Was A 
Woman. Twentieth Century-Fox. Marcel 
Hellman, producer. Tim Whelan, di- 
rector.) 


Brig. Gen. Gable 


“Command Decision,” William Wister 
Haines’s stringent dramatic critique of 
the brass hats who made the Air Forces’ 
combat-policy decisions during the past 
war, got along brilliantly on Broadway 
last season with one set—the interior of a 
Nissen hut somewhere in England. 

In the less concentrated medium of film 
such spatial economy obviously isn’t 
necessary. But one of the more effective 
aspects of this womanless and still con- 
troversial story as it has been trans- 
planted to the screen is that it confines 
itself mainly to a few headquarters rooms 
and a catwalk overlooking an airfield. 
Consequently it does not dissipate any of 
its original force—as it well might have— 
in the spurious dramatics that could de- 
velop from photographing the actual 
bombing missions with which the plot 
is concerned. 

As Brig. Gen. K. C. (Casey) Dennis, 
the role originated by Paul Kelly in the 
stage version, Clark Gable turns in one 
of his finest performances. A veteran of 
a number of combat missions himself, he 
gives a poignantly accurate and sympa- 
thetic interpretation of a group com- 
mander who is forced to sacrifice a tragic 
number of men and planes in order to 
accomplish vital daylight bombing mis- 
sions over Germany. 

Walter Pidgeon, as the major general 
from Washington who secretly believes 
in what Dennis is doing but is forced to 
relieve him of his command because Con- 
gress and the press don’t like the loss 


stereotype in less capable hands. Sup- 
porting these two, Van Johnson as a head- 
quarters sergeant, Edward Arnold as a 
shortsighted congressman on a tour of the 
safer sectors of the war zone, and Brian 
Donlevy, a stateside general who doesn't 
know the score, all contribute to a script 
that is worthy of their most valiant efforts. 
(ComMMAND Decision. M-G-M. Sidney 
Franklin, producer. Sam Wood, director.) 


Deep-Sea Didos 


Based on Garland Roark’s rough, tough 
story of a sea captain who deliberately 
sinks his ship in some out-of-the-way 
corner of the South Pacific so he can 
come back later and profitably dredge 
up its cargo of gold bars, “Wake of the 
Red Witch” is probably one of the most 
action-packed films to come along in 
years. In fact, its tediously elaborate plot 
is fuddled beyond comprehension in a 
montage of flying spray, flying fists, the 
pounding of native drums, and the kind 
of studio octopus that apparently suffers 
from spastic paralysis of the tentacles. 

As the sinker of the Red Witch, he- 
roic killer of the studio octopus, and 
nemesis of a suave villain named Sid- 
neye (Luther Adler), John Wayne is his 
usual brutal and appealing self. But Gail 
Russell as a frilly and improbable miss 
who sometimes kisses him between fights 
and Gig Young and Adele Mara as sec- 
ond-string love interests strive hopelessly 
—along with Adler—to inject some pre- 
tentious characterization into a film 
which never ought to have been billed 
as anything but a high-voltage grade B 
melodrama. (WAKE OF THE RED WITCH. 
Republic. Edmund Grainger, associate- 
producer. Edward Ludwig, director.) 
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New York Childhood 


“Papa’s friends were always asking 
me: ‘What are you going to be when you 
grow up, a college president, I guess, 
hey?” Well, if there’s one thing I’m not 
going to be, it’s a college president . . . 
I’m going into some steady kind of busi; 
ness, like fireman or postman.” 

Twelve-year-old “Nibs” MacCracken 
did go into steady work all right—but it 
was just what he hadn’t planned. For 31 
years, until his retirement in June 1946, 
Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken was presi- 
dent of Vassar College. But back in 1892 
there was good reason why young Noble 
didn’t want to follow after his father, 
who as chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity worried his beard snow white try- 
ing to buy what is now University 
Heights in the Bronx and to build “a 
metropolitan university.” Nibs was hav- 
ing too much fun with the Gramercy 
Gang and its wars, the resplendent fire 
engines with prancing horses, and the 
secret trips to the theater. 

Dr. MacCracken retells the  shin- 
bruised, stocking-torn boyhood of that 
enchanted year in “The Family on Gra- 
mercy Park.”* As he told his father, “it 
isn’t our fault if we live in a respectable 
neighborhood.” That didn’t stop Noble 
from wild fights with the tough Episcopal 
Calvary Church choirboys, whom his 
gang finally chased all the way from 








*Tue FAmMity on Gramercy Park. By Henry 
Noble MacCracken. 213 pages. Scribners. $2.75. 
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Noble MacCracken, man and boy 


Twentieth Street to the Bowery. Mean- 
while, around the park, Reginald de- 
Koven worked on his operettas, and 
Cyrus Field and Edwin Booth would 
forget cables and the theater to shoot 
marbles with the Gramercy Gang. 

For those who enjoy tales of old New 
York, “The Family on Gramercy Park” 
is amusing and nostalgic. It is told— 
sometimes forcedly—through a boy’s eyes, 
and probably with a few embellishing de- 
tails. But then, as Noble himself said, “I 
never get things quite straight. I don’t 
lie, exactly; I just stretch the truth to fit 
my imagination.” 


Cheats on the Campuses 


As Dr. Charles E. McAllister sees it, 
cheating, lying, and stealing are much 
more of a menace on the college campus 
than Communism. 

Dr. McAllister, former president of the 
Governing Boards of State Universities 


+ 


New Look Schools: The Dorsey High School in Los Angeles is 
typical of the sunny, airy buildings the city plans for 1949. Pastel 
shades and green blackboards make interiors bright and pleasant. 
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and Allied Institutions, took an on-the- 
spot look at 89 colleges and universities in 
a whirlwind tour of one year. On leave 
from his regular post as dean of the Epis- 
copal Cathedral of St. John the Evan- 
gelist at Spokane, Wash., the 55-year-old 
divine wanted to talk personally with 
board members, presidents, and faculty. 
Facts recorded on questionnaires, he felt, 
often don’t give the true picture of a 
campus. So he supplemented his own 
question blanks with a personal visit and 
recorded his impressions in a new book, 
“Inside the Campus.”* 

Most of the educational strongholds 
Dr. McAllister visited were state-con- 
trolled, with such private universities as 
Yale and Harvard included for compari- 
son. Contrary to widespread reports that 
Communism is rampant among faculty 
and students in this country, he contends 
that evidence is scanty in the institutions 
he visited—from the University of Maine 
to the University of California. Only five 
of the 89, he says, have been involved 
in “subversive controversies.” True, the 
University of Southern California did dis- 
cover that one of its students was a Rus- 
sian spy. But Dr. McAllister feels that 
“there are few more loyal groups of citi- 
zens in the United States than the facul- 
ties and student bodies of our colleges 
and universities.” 

Morals and Tables: Dr. McAllister 
is no left-winger himself but follows the 
middle of the educational path. He raps 
labor for its insistence that worker edu- 
cation be union-dictated. He opposes 
blanket Federal aid to education because 
of the possibility of political control of 
universities. 

As far as cheating is concerned, he 
found a marked increase at almost all the 
colleges he saw. One dean said his stu- 
dents apparently didn’t know the. differ- 
ence between right and wrong. The dis- 
tinction between white lies and gray or 
black also seems to be lost. Books and per- 
sonal property disappear as they never 
did before. Dr. McAllister attributes the 
rise in cheating to the mishandling of so- 
called progressive education, disrupted 
family life, and the inordinate attention 
paid to grades of those who wish to go on 
to graduate schools. 

Dr. McAllister also examines the prob- 
lem of swollen enrollments, rising tuition 
fees, increased faculty salaries and work 
loads, and politics in state universities 
(much better since the days of Huey 
Long and Louisiana State University). 
He also blows a much-deserved fanfare 
for the state colleges which have contrib- 
uted heavily to public welfare through 
research. But almost the most valuable 
part of the book are the 21 comparative 
tables at the back which tell everything 
about the 89 institutions visited except 
the color of the president’s hair. 





*InsipE THE Campus, By Charles E. McAllister. 
247 pages. Revell. $5. 
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‘An old sea captain in Devon ma 
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Wel never forget old Captain Yeo! In that 
Devonshire fishing village, he and our boy 
became firm friends. 


“T can see them together as if it were yesterday—Jim, then eleven, 
the Captain near seventy—going off fishing 
or sailing . . . both of them laughing and talking. . . exchanging 
* the story of their lives. 
“‘That’s why this model the Captain made him has a place 
of honor in our home. It recalls so many pleasant scenes 
and happy hours .. . the real warmth of the welcome 
we were met with everywhere in Britain. 


“Our stay in Devon, you see, was only the 
beginning of a varied, wonderful vacation. 


*‘Now, each time we look at Captain 
Yeo’s schooner, we seem to set sail 
on a voyage back into memory... ” 


*‘Remember the ‘Horn 
Dancers’ at Abbots 


Remember Edinburgh Seouioy ... wlth their 


Castle — poised above 











“‘Remember Henley Regatta... like a 
brilliant patchwork on the Thames? 
And how quickly Jim became quite an 
expert with a punt pole?” 


*‘Remember how small 
and compact Britain 
seemed .. . how quickly 
and easily one moved 
from place to place... 
and, as it were, from cen- 
tury to century?” 





Prince’s Street, like a sen- 
tinel on horseback—that 
day we bought the lovely 
Harris tweed?”’ 


Where more than half-a-million visitors from overseas 
found a Royal Welcome in 1948. 


curious knee-breeches, 
and the stags’ antlers 
they carried on their 
shoulders?”’ 









PLAN YOUR TRIP NOW for 
April— May or Sept.—Oct., and 
avoid the Summer rush. IIilus- 
trated literature and complete in- 
formation from your travel agent, 
or from the BRITISH TRAVEL 
ASSOCIATION (Tourist Div. 
of the British Tourist and Holi- 
days Board), 336 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 





In the new 93” Remington Rand electric adding 
machine, cushioned power gives welcome relief from 
harsh office clatter. You'll turn out more work 

with new ease on this quieter, faster model — with 

its longer, streamlined motor bars and famous 


10-key touch control keyboard. All feature 





keys are electrified—you add, subtract, multi- 
ply directly—as fast as your fingers 
will move. For full details call your local 

’ Remington Rand representative or write to 
Remington Rand Inc., Dept. NE-1, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Cushioned Power 
Streamlined Action 
10-key Touch Control 
Completely Electrified 























the new “93” electric adding machine. 
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David in Washington ~ 


Four days before Harry S. Trunian 
was to be sworn in as President, the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Washington 
placed on exhibition its special contri- 
bution to Inaugural Week. It was a piec« 
of sculpture only about 5 feet high, but 
the National Gallery gave it a room to it- 
self, and in the months to come, while 
it would still be on view, there was little 
doubt but that it would run Harry S. 
Truman and the cherry blossoms a close 
second as a tourist-attraction. 

For this piece of sculpture was the 
small “David” (sometimes also called 
“Apollo”) of Michelangelo, and _ it 
marked the first time that any statue ac- 
tually chiseled by the Italian master him- 
self had ever been seen in the United 
States. On loan from the Italian Govern- 
ment as a gesture of good will, “David” 
was brought to this country by the de- 
stroyer tender Grand Canyon. As plans 
now stand, it will not tour. 

This little “David” is not to be con- 
fused with the 18-foot “David” Michel- 
angelo finished some 25 years earlier 
and which, since the war’s end, has been 
returned to its old spot in the Academy 
of Fine Arts in Florence. It is not even 
finished, but many critics prefer its softer, 
more poetic lines to the uncompromising 
brawn of its big brother. In the mature 
Michelangelo, they say, can be seen just 
how prescient this genius was. 


National Gallery of Art 
Washington visitor: Little David 
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Young Bill White 


Red Who Came to Dinner 


“Land of Milk and Honey” is the story 
of a Russian Army officer who escaped 
from behind the Iron Curtain and came 
to the United States to live. Written by 
W. L. White, son of the late William 
Allen White and author of such books as 
“Report on the Russians” (which caused 
a controversy when it was published in 
1945) and “They Were Expendable,” it 
is a good piece of reporting. 

Vasili Kotov is now 31 years old. He 
was born of working-class parents in 
Moscow. When his father died he was 
15 years old and went to work in a fac- 
tory. A good worker and a bright stu- 
dent, he became an engineer in the Soviet 
Air Force, rising to the rank of colonel in 
the second world war. He piloted an 
army bomber. 

Never ardent for Communism but still 
deeply patriotic, Kotov fought bravely 
and willingly. But the farther westward 
he moved with the Red Army and the 
more he saw of the non-Communist world 
the less he looked forward to resuming 
his way of life at the war’s end. 

After the war Colonel Kotov (that is 
not his own name) was assigned to a 
repatriation unit in France. It was his job 
to round up Russians and see that they 
returned to Russia. He didn’t like the job 
and dreaded the day his orders to return 
would also come. 

It was while returning in an air trans- 
port that he had his break. The plane 
developed engine trouble. Just before it 
crashed and burst into flames he managed 
to parachute to safety. Realizing that he 
was officially dead, and that under an 
assumed name he was free to go as he 
pleased without endangering his relatives 
back home, he went. 

“Land of Milk and Honey” is the story 
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of Vasili’s life both before and after his es- 
cape from Communism and his initiation 
into democracy. The book is filled with 
many contrasts, some trite, some obvious, 
but all of them, as White puts it, “es- 
sentially true.” Although White is funda- 
mentally a reporter, it is clear that he has 
fictionalized Vasili’s story at various points 
and he has, strangely enough, omitted 
some of the facts that Kotov himself told 
in a series of Saturday Evening Post 
articles that appeared under the title 
“Stalin Thinks 'm Dead.” 

The most striking omission is in the 
account of how Kotov reached Germany 
from France after his escape. There a 
Soviet general, who was a relative, sent 
him to Canada to ferry a plane back to 
Europe. He missed the plane, got a 
transit visa, and hastened to New York. 
There he found an anti-Communist jour- 
nalist who put him in touch with United 
States intelligence agents. He told them 
about two American noncommissioned 
officers who, he said, were passing on 
information to a Russian intelligence offi- 
cer. On the strength of this he was al- 
lowed to stay in this country. 

Probably the changes and omissions 
were made to confuse the Soviet officials 
and make it more difficult for them to 
identify him. They do not spoil the story 
that White is telling. He packs his book 
with amusing anecdotes about life under 
the Soviet in the other “land of milk and 
honey” and in the new one which, ob- 
viously, Vasili Kotov likes much better. 

White leans over backward to avoid 
the charges of prejudice against all 
things Russian once leveled against him. 
The result is an even-tempered book, de- 
void of the passion that ripped through 
the pages of Victor Kravchenko’s some- 
what similar book, “I Chose Freedom.” 
The pages are light with humor. The 
pictures of young Vasili in school, falling 
in love, questioning the ideology of his 
teachers, are vivid. And the passages 
describing the young officer’s reaction to 
the war and the German invasion of 
Russia are revealing. 

Child of the Revolution: In his in- 
troduction White points out that Kotov is 
completely of the new Soviet generation. 
He has no memory of the times before 
Lenin. What he knows comes only 
through dim family legends. His father 
was torn between the old and new. When 
he was dying the mother wanted a priest. 
But the elder Kotov refused “so that for 


‘the sake of the children, it should not be 


said that a priest had been in their home.” 
Thus Kotov was brought up as millions of 
his generation have been. 

It is both Kotov’s and White’s hope 
that, through this story of a Russian 
childhood, young manhood, and eventual 
escape from Soviet dictatorship, “whether 
the war continues cold or hot, or if, as we 
both pray, peace may come instead,” 
Americans may understand “this new So- 
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To speed your freight to 
or through the center of 
the United States, ship the 
direct way... via Wabash 
... serving the Heart of 
America. 







































































The strategically located Wa- 
bash can “highball” your 
freight with direct-line service 
between East and West — from 
Buffalo to Kansas City. And 
Wabash serves you equally well 
between North and South. 






































There’s a Wabash freight rep- 
resentative near you. Just phone 
him for complete details. 























Cc. J. SAYLES 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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Indiana 
offers 
Industry- 


V MARKETS... 
The U. S. center of population is in 
Indiana. 


Vv TRANSPORTATION... 
The greatest concentration of rail- 
road facilities and improved high- 
ways to be found in any area of 


similar size in the world. 


V PRODUCTION FACILITIES... 
The world’s largest steel producing 
plant, sheet and tin mill, cement 
and oil refinery, as well as 8,000 
industries making a vast variety of 


parts and materials. 


¥v LABOR ADAPTABILITY... 
Indiana ranks at the top for literacy. 
Highly skilled, intelligent, co-oper- 


ative workers available. 


V FAIR TAX STRUCTURE... 


Indiana, with an unencumbered sur- 
plus of more than $50,000,000, has 
no indebtedness. No tax penalty on 


enterprise. 


V STATE CO-OPERATION... 
Indiana industries receive excellent 
co-operation from public officials 


and civie groups. 


INDIANA. . Your Logical 
Industrial Location 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET giving facts 
and figures you'll want, sent promptly and 
without obligation. 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS . . . DEPT. N-42 
STATE HOUSE «+ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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viet generation of which he is a part, 
what it hopes for and what it fears.” 

Toward this laudable end “Land of 
Milk and Honey” gives a good start. For, 
as White says, Russia is composed of 
“helpless and suffering people” who, “in 
spite of the new mold into which they 
have been cast.” have hopes and dreams 
that “are so very like our own.” (LAND 
or Minx AND Honey. By W. L. White. 
3812 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $3.) 


Still Howlin’ Mad 


No one who knew his reputation for 
vitriolic, no-punches-pulled repartee was 
surprised last November when Marine 
Gen. Holland M. (Howlin’ Mad) Smith 
squared off with his Army and Navy “al- 
lies.” In a series of explosive Saturday 
Evening Post articles, which stirred the 
Pentagon to issue official counterstate- 
ments, the rugged Leatherneck veteran 
blistered traditionalist Annapolis admir- 
als, pussy-footing Army generals, and be- 
fuddled bureaucrats (Newsweek, Nov. 
15, 1948). 

Now, in his outspoken autobiography, 
“Coral and Brass,” from which the con- 
troversiaui magazine articles were con- 
densecd, “Howlin? Mad” goes even farther 
in haranguing superiors and subordinates 
alike. Gen. Douglas MacArthur; Fleet 
Admiral Ernest J. King, Chief of Naval 
Operations; Lt. Gen. Robert C. Richard- 
son Jr., Army commander in the Central 
Pacific; and Maj. Gen. Ralph Smith, the 
27th Division commander, whom he sum- 
marily replaced, all come in for some 
amazingly frank verbal lashings. 





General Smith also levels his pen at 
the high-level strategists. “From the be- 
ginning,” he writes, “the decision of the 
Joint Chiefs to seize Tarawa was a mis- 
take.” Later, when all naval units were 
rushed off to sea three days after the in- 
vasion of Saipan, Smith commented bit- 
terly that it had been essential to “hang 
on like good Marines until the fate of the 
Japanese Fleet was decided.” And _ be- 
cause Admiral Raymond A, Spruance, 
then Commander of Naval Forces in the 
Central Pacific, refused to order addi- 
tional artillery softening-up of Iwo Jima, 
“Howlin? Mad” damned his veto as “in- 
comprehensible.” 

General Smith admits briefly: “I don’t 
claim the Marines won the war, There 
were other forces there, too .” But 
Army and Navy troops are seldom men- 
tioned except in terms of derision or 
grudging praise, If the Marines made 
mistakes in the Pacific war, the intrepid 
general seemingly feels they were in- 
significant, His book is an_ interesting, 
provocative, and straight-from-the-shoul- 
der—if exceedingly one-sided—story of 
the greatest victories in Marine Corps 
history. (CornaL AND Brass. By Gen. Hol- 
land M. Smith. 289 pages. Scribners. $3.) 
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Black’s Biography 

Associate Justice Hugo Black has of 
course been the most controversial figure 
on the “Roosevelt Court.” As a senator 
he had been the author of much radical 
legislation. He had been exposed as a 
member of the Ku Klux Klan. Although 
he has since been wrapped in the robe 
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of supreme judicial dignity, the contro- 
versy has continued. He is generally con- 
sidered the most “liberal” of the nine men 
of the “Roosevelt Court.” 

Now John P. Frank, professor of the 
Indiana University School of Law and 
Justice Black’s former clerk, explores his 
life in “Mr. Justice Black: The Man and 
His Opinions.” 

Professor Frank, who is always friend- 
ly, traces his career through the Alabama 
political labyrinth into the Senate and 
almost up to the present minute. With 
generous extracts from Justice Black’s 
decisions, it makes good reading. (Mr. 
Justice BLack: THE Man anp His 
Opinions. By John P. Frank, 357 pages. 
Knopf. $4.) 


Other Books 


Tue Hour oF Trutn. By David David- 
son. 336 pages. Random House. $3. The 
theme of this second novel by the author 
of “The Steeper Cliff” is impotency in 
men of our times. The story concerns a 
group of Americans who are sent, during 
the war, on a good-will mission to a 
backward South American area. Each of 
the Americans is a failure of sorts at 
home and an escapist at heart. The hero’s 
troubles stem from the fact that his 
intelligent, wage-earning wife has given 
him an inferiority complex. Like the 
others, he joins the mission to get back 
some of his male pride. The others take 
the weakling’s way out, succumbing to 
various forms of native corruption or to 
the climate. The hero, however, learns 
among other things that he doesn’t like 
submissive women after all (this from a 
native beauty) and that he is capable of 
personal sacrifice and, hence, dignity. It 
all ends quite happily and quite patly. 

THE GOLDEN SALAMANDER. By Victor 
Canning. 250 pages. Mill-Morrow. $3. 
The author of “Panthers’ Moon” and 
other good suspense stuff has another 
fast-paced tale here. This one is set in 
a remote town in North Africa. A young 
English scholar, recuperating after the 
accidental death of his wife, goes there 
for peace and quiet and a bit of archeolo- 
gy, and finds himself right in the middle 
of high adventure among native cut- 
throats. Smooth yarn spinning and cred- 
ible characterization. 

THE Door to THE GARDEN. By Cath- 

erine Whitcomb. 273 pages. Doubleday. 
$3. A moving study of a neurotic father- 
daughter relationship. The heroine is a 
sensitive young girl who quite early in 
lite becomes a victim of the mental 
‘uelty of her willful, self-centered fa- 
‘her. The story traces her rebellious fight 
lurst to gain his affection and then, when 
that fails, to free herself from the web 
fears and frustrations in which she is 
caught. The book is written with percep- 
ion and skill although it falls down some- 
what at the end. 
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8-Column 
Adding Machine 
Capacity 999,999.99 


Just consider! A full size Burroughs adding machine— 


standard of the world—for only $125! It’s fast, accurate, 


dependable . 


. . precision-built throughout. Why accept 


less when a Burroughs costs so little? Get the facts on 


| your nearest Burroughs office for a demonstration, or write 


this and other Burroughs adding machines today. Call 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32, MICH. 




















OVER 100 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Selling Direct to User 
TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


FACTORIES: New York e« St. Lovis 


Minneapolis ¢« Des Moines ¢ Kansus City 








| < Smoke a lot? 


% A LAVORIS RINSE WILL CLEANSE, FRESHEN 
7 AND SOOTH MOUTH AND THROAT TISSUES 








Tangy 
Cinnomon - Clove 
Flavor 







gift subscriptions to Newsweek 


During these crucial times, your agents and asso- 
ciates abroad will both appreciate and benefit by 
receiving the printed-on-the-spot Newsweek Inter- 
national Editions. 

For wherever they are, Newsweek will bring them 
all the news breaking both at home and abroad 
... what the news means...and where the news 
will likely lead. 


Send Orders to Newsweek International Editions 
Dept. (Z-2), 152 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Special Rates To Armed Forces Personnel 
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For Desk-Writing, too... 


THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY 
YOU WRITE 


Dipp-Less 


Writing Sets 


WRITES 300 WORDS 
WITHOUT RE-DIPPING! 
CHOICE OF ESTERBROOK 
SOLID DURACROME 
PRECISION-MADE 
POINTS 














FILL ONCE...WRITE 
FOR MONTHS! 
SEE WHEN IT’S 
TIME TO 
REFILL 












CAN’T LEAK...CAN’T FLOOD 
e+PUTS JUST THE RIGHT 
AMOUNT OF INK ON 


THE POINT 


IN CASE OF DAMAGE ALL 
STYLES ARE INSTANTLY RENEWABLE 
AT ANY PEN COUNTER. ASK YOUR 
STATIONER FOR A DEMONSTRATION, 


POINT 


Single sets $3.25 up 
Double sets $6.50 up 


The Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. 
In Canada: The Brown Brothers, Lid., Toronto 





AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 








Persps 


Registered 


ective 


S. Patent Office 





Can We Afford to Be Free? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


3—U.S.A., Ine. 


+t has long been customary to liken 

the government of the United 
States to a big business. The analogy 
may be theoretically defective, but 
for the purpose of this article it is 
useful here, with minor qualifications. 
Under this figure of speech the peo- 
ple are stockholders, the Congress the 
board of directors, and the 
President the chief and di- 
recting head of the _insti- 
tution. 

In a business organiza- 
tion the stockholders select 
the board and receive pe- 
riodical information about 
the business. The board de- 
termines broad _ policies, 
votes money, and directs 
the expenditure of that 
money. The head executive is given 
authority to handle the affairs of the 
company, with sufficient power and 
discretion to achieve the largest meas- 
ure of success. 

The board receives reports and ver- 
bal information about the enterprise. 
From time to time the board ap- 
points committees to look into spe- 
cific aspects of the company and its 
activities—sometimes to _ investigate 
inefficiency, waste, or wrong-doing or 
to survey possible new activities or 
projects which will need authorization. 

The board also employs outside, in- 
dependent auditors to inspect the 
books and activities of the company 
in order to check and verify the re- 
ports it receives from its executives. 

The executive directs the keeping 
of accounts as a part of administra- 
tion. 

Accounting and auditing are quite 
different matters, although to most 
of us they look like the same thing. 


LL these essentials of business prac- 
tice should and could be prin- 
ciples of government. The President, 
of course, is not selected by the board 
and in vital ways is not responsible to 
it. But the Constitution directs him 
to make reports and it directs Con- 
gress to vote all funds and to deter- 
mine whether they are properly spent. 
You and I, the small stockholders, are 
by custom and recognized right en- 
titled to receive full information about 
our government, 





But we stockholders get no real 
picture of what our government is do- 
ing or what it intends to do. As I 
pointed out in this space last week, 
the President’s budget is a vast jungle 
of unintelligible figures. We vote and 
we pay our taxes in a fog of scattered 
information, political double talk, and 
massive but incomplete facts. For this, 
successive Presidents bear the respon- 
sibility, for they have per- 
mitted the Budget Bureau 
to grow aimlessly. 

But the President is not 
solely to blame for the 
failure of government to 
conform to the simple prin- 
ciples of common-sense 
business. Our board of di- 
rectors, Congress, is also re- 
sponsible. Congress, like 
the public, operates in a 
twilight of information. It does not act 
as a compact body of policymaking 
and control. It is divided by party 
affiliations, by local interests, by pres- 
sure groups, and by committee de- 
partmentalization. 

It usurps the powers of the Execu- 
tive in two ways: first, by slipping 
into appropriations bills innumerable 
grants for purposes and interests which 
have no real place in the President's 
financial plan. But more important, 
Congress has so confused the func- 
tions of auditing and accounting in 
the office of the Comptroller General 
that it has crippled its own means of 
audit and the President’s legitimate 
right to an accounting system. 


HE accounting function still follows 

the lines laid down by the Con- 
tinental Congress of 1776, except in 
the government corporations which 
were reformed in 1945 and 1946. In 
most of the government, accounting is 
archaic, unbusinesslike, and not re- 
sponsible to the Executive. 

Entangled in the enormous task of 
accounting, the Comptroller General 
is unable to serve Congress as he 
should—as a real auditor and investi- 
gator, independent of the Executive. 

All this situation lies at the heart of 
the disorganization to be revealed in 
the Hoover report, and its correction 
is the very keystone of the Hoover 
plan of reorganization. How the trou- 
ble came about and how it could be 
corrected I shall describe next week. 
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i, it’s always 
a pleasure 


precious pre-war bottled in bond 
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SANTOBRITE* solutions prevent 


sap stain, discoloration, 








REZ seals pores in new wood, 
seals out moisture. 





SANTOCEL* used as a flatting 
agent for hand-crafted finishes. 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


PENTACHLOROPHENOL, 
Monsanto’s wood preservative, 
stops rot and insect attack. 
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MONSANTO GLUES-tresin, casein, 


soybean—for plywood and veneers. 


When trees leave home 


Once a tree is out of the woods, it really 
begins to live. Not as a tree, of course, 
but as many products that are made of 
wood—chemically insured to lead a 
longer, more useful life. It is here that 
Monsanto chemicals play a vital and 
far-reaching role. 

Sap stain, or discoloration of lumber, is 
chemically stopped at the mill. 

Fence posts, poles and structural tim- 
bers that are treated with a Monsanto 
preservative last many years longer. 


One foot of lumber often does the work 
of ten, when made into plywood and 
veneers, bonded with Monsanto glues. 


Doors and millwork are made chemi- 
cally resistant to the entrance of mois- 
ture that causes swelling, warping. 


The natural beauty of wood is preserved 
with fine finishes containing Monsanto 
chemicals for hand-rubbed effects. 


Even sawdust is chemically reclaimed— 
molded under heat and pressure into an 
entirely new composition possessing 
most of the advantages of wood. 


* * * 
Note to Businessmen . . . If you are an in- 
dustrial user of chemicals that apply in any 
way to products of wood, write Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis 4, Missouri, or 
return the coupon for added information. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY ° 
1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


MONSANTO 


OTT ANT OA Rs 


PLASTICS 


Please send information on Monsanto Chemicals for 


Company.... 


Address...... paeee 





